JOHNNY HODGES collapsed and died on May 11th at the age of sixty-three. 
The late John Coltrane once called Hodges ‘the greatest sax player in the 
history of jazz’, and though there may be a few other claimants nobody would 
deny that Hodges was one of the small band of totally unique jazz soloists, Apart 
from a period during 1951 to 1955 Hodges was a member of the Duke Ellington 
band from 1928 until the day of his death. Initially inspired by Sidney Bechet, 
Hodges’s style matured over the years but remained unaffected by changing 
styles or fashions, achieving in the process the quality of timelessness that is the 
mark of the great artist. Like all great musicians, Hodges possessed an instantly 
identifiable tone, the character of his work benign but seldom sentimental. 
Throughout his career he enriched the lives of thousands with his artistry and 


like Bechet, Hawkins and Parker he is quite literally irreplaceable. 
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PHIL WOODS and The European Rhythm 
Machine have rapidly established themselves 
as one of the best groups on the European scene in recent years, 
Woods is an exemplary leader who believes in the concept of the 
co-operative unit which grows through mutual understanding. 
He is, in every sense, a complete musician, capable of adapting to 
any musical situation and making something meaningful out of 
it, He has great artistic integrity and retains an idealistic spirit 
which only the really dedicated jazzmen possess. In addition he 
is an articulate and witty raconteur. 


What was the first real band you worked with? 


MY FIRST real job was with Charlie Barnet, 

playing tenor. | was about 19 then. And then | 
went back with Barnet about six months later playing lead. He 
had a new band, Billy May wrote some of the charts and there 
were two baritones in the sax section. Jon Eardley was on that 
band, Frank Rehak — it was a good band. But the first band was 
not so good. That second band was very exciting. The most 
important small group gig was with George Wallington a little 
later on, 


How did you come to be playing tenor with 
Barnet? 


THAT GOES back to a friend who lived on our 

same street in Springfield, Massachussets. His 
name was Hal Syron and he was a piano player. Some years before 
we used to travel into New York together to study with Lennie 
Tristano, He knew the contractor, knew they needed a tenor 
player and knew | needed a gig and | was hanging around Charlie's 
Tavern, A cat said, “can you play tenor?” and at that time | was 
hungry enough to play anything including trumpet! | hadn’t 
played much tenor, just fooled around on it with a couple of 
society bands back home. So | got some old “turkey stove” that 
played terribly and | remember Charlie Barnet telling the contrac- 
tor, ‘‘tell the kid he’s not pulling his weight. He’s not doing the 
job properly”’. | thought | was doing all right but | was young and 
green and | think they were just kind of sticking it into me a little 
bit. But it worked out great. In fact Charlie Barnet and | are still 
very good friends. | learned a lot with that cat. 


How long were you with Barnet? 


OH NOT LONG, a couple of months, | guess. A 

couple of road trips — we did tobacco warehouses, 
things like that, in the South, dances, country clubs and so forth. 
Then we did a couple of weeks at the Apollo Theatre. The whole 
thing with both bands didn’t last too long. It’s really hard to pin- 
point just how long those gigs were but | would say it was a couple 
of months on each tour. They would just pick up a band because 
by then the big band days were really over, They’d gather what 
flotsam and jetsam was around and make a tour. Then the next 
tour would be a different band. There wasn’t the work to keep a 
big band functioning on a regular basis. 
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It hardly needs to be pointed out that Phil has worked alongside 
practically every musician of importance during his 20-odd years 
as a professional player. And is widely respected for his ability 

in studio or jazz contexts, Phil’s vivid, vital playing is to be found 
on hundreds of records by other leaders and now, for the first 
time in a number of years, he is recording regularly with his own 
group. 

This interview was taped during Phil’s recent engagement at 
Ronnie Scott’s Club, My thanks to Gordon Beck for placing his 
equipment and home at our disposal to record the conversation. 
MG. 


Weren’t you with Claude Thornhill for a spell? 

NOT REALLY, | did a couple of gigs with him. 

| took Gene Quill’s place. Gene Quill and | were 
and are very close friends. 


What’s Gene doing now? 


HE’S IN Philadelphia. He’s living there but he’s 
doing a lot of work in Atlantic City. There's a 
jazz club called the Welcome Bar there and he’s been working there 
quite a bit and | think he also plays in a showband at the Five 
O'Clock Club, or 500 Club, something like that. So he’s busy. He 
plays the show and then this jazz club is open all night and he 
gets a chance to play some music. 


He doesn’t record much now? 


WELL NO. But in New York there isn’t too much 

happening anyway and Gene wasn’t interested 
too much in becoming a studio musician, He’d rather just play. 
Consequently you don’t hear too much about him. But | only 
deputised for Gene in the Thornhill band on a few occasions. | 
remember one time at an outdoor park somewhere. Gene Quill’s 
book was just fantastic. The numbers would go 61...64...2...39... 
75...164! They got the biggest kick out of it because by the time 


BETTER THAN NEVER 


WE GENUINELY regret the late publica- 

tion of this month’s J,M. — the whys and 
wherefores are too complicated to set out here. They are, 
however, not entirely separate from the fact that from next 
month onwards we will have to increase the price to four 
shillings per month. As you all know, some. advertising 
revenue is essential for maintaining a fair retail price for any 
periodical but, apart from our loyal friends on the back 
cover, it would seem that those with jazz for sale in this 
country are just not interested in courting our regular 
readership of rather less than 5000 enthusiasts. Another 
shilling a month (without too big a drop in sales) will enable 
us to continue publication. The annual subscription rate 
will go up to 50/-. All current subscriptions will be honoured 
at the old rate, of course, and this also applies to all new 
subscriptions received up to June 30th. 


Henri Texier (bass) 


I’d got the music sorted the band was into another tune. And 

the wind was blowing the music all over the place, nobody could 
hear anything. Dreadful job. | don’t think | played a note. That 
was a great band, by the way. | was playing mostly clarinet there 
on those lovely things that Gil Evans did for the band which were 
still in the book. 

But to go back, | completed four years at Juilliard, majoring in 
clarinet and all that, then Barnet, Wallington for awhile, and then 
| did the Birdland All Stars. That was a big thing in 1956. We did 
two albums for Victor with Conte Candoli, Al Cohn, myself, 
Kenny Dorham and Sarah Vaughan’s rhythm section. Well 
actually the album used a different rhythm section. Two or three 
of the tunes on the records were recorded live on tour but the 
remainder were done in the studio with Hank Jones, Kenny Clarke 
and John Simmons. Naturally, on the tour we didn’t get enough 
time to play on the concert spots because there was Basie, Al 
Hibbler, Sarah Vaughan, Lester Young and Bud Powell. But Roy 
Haynes is on a few of those tracks which were taped live. They 
dubbed in the applause on the studio numbers. 

From that, Quincy Jones heard me and he was organising Dizzy 
Gillespie’s band for the mid-East tour and he recommended me for 
that job, We rehearsed in New York and never saw Dizzy until 
we left for the tour. We picked up Dizzy in Rome and opened up 
in Abadan, Iran. That was quite a trip. It was pretty long and we 


Phil Woods & The European Rhythm Machine: Daniel Humair (drums), Gordon Beck (piano), Phil Woods (alto sax), 
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covered a lot of territory. We never really got to Europe, except 
for Athens and Istanbul, the crossroads of Asia and Europe, and 
we stopped in Baghdad, Damascus, Allepo. Karachi, Dakar — 
very exotic country. A marvellous trip. 


Was Ernie Henry on that tour? 


NO. THE ALTO players were myself and Jimmy 

Powell. Ernie Henry took my place when | left 
the band. That was about a couple of months tour. We went back 
to the States, played Basin Street East, Birdland, did the gig in 
Boston and also Newport that year, and then over some silly 
incident | quit the band. No big scenes, only about $25 or some- 
thing. A couple of weeks later Dizzy got another tour to South 
America. | was the only alto player that had a passport ready to 
go so | went back on the band and went to South America, That 
was even more fantastic, looking back on it. Those were very 
exciting times. Working for Diz was a real treat. We used to play 
Groovin’ high together and that was the epitomy of making some 
kind of mark in the world — the chance to play with Diz. He plays 
best in front of a big band but he’s playing really well at the 
moment. His new group is good. Dizzy’s a marvellous cat. 
After leaving Diz | did a lot of recording with Gene Quill and had 
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my own group for awhile. Bob Corwin, Nick Stabulas and Teddy 
Kotick were my original rhythm section. And one of my rhythm 
sections later had Herbie Hancock and Ron Carter. | was the first 
cat to use those two. There was myself, Julius Watkins, Herbie 
and Ron, and | just forget who the drummer was. But | remember 
Miles coming in and stealing my rhythm section! That would have 
been about 1959 or so — just before my first European tour when 
| came over with Quincy for that ill-fated show “‘Free and Easy”. 


What about that show, | haven‘t read too much 

on it? 

IT WASN'T a bad show and the music was 

fabulous, absolutely marvellous, It was a musical 
challenge. We were all in costume on stage during the action so we 
had to memorise all the tunes. There was no conductor so you had 
to pick up a cue from the singer just dropping her hand and the 
band would have to hit. And the band would be stationed all over 
the stage — saxophones under the stairs somewhere, trumpets here 
and rhythm section there. It was quite demanding musically. The 
problem with the show was the director. He directed ‘‘Porgy and 
Bess’’ in Russian, probably avery talented man but he didn’t know 
what to do with this jazz type of show. He specialised in group 
scenes and we never got into any kind of intimacy or clear direc- 
tions about what our functions were and neither did the principals. 
They sacked him just before the opening and Donald McHale, a 
very fantastic choreographer who is now very famous in the States, 
he took over as director of the show. Within a week they’d changed 
the whole show around and just made it nonsensical, the way it was 
set up and blocked out. So it was never really prepared tight 
enough to be a success, 


The guy who wrote the Harold Arlen biography 
said that the whole show was destroyed by the 
musicians which | couldn’t really believe. 


NO, THAT’S NOT true. The musicians certainly 

didn’t destroy the show. You see Sammy Davis 
was originally supposed to join it and his name power might at 
least have gotten the people to the theatre. But to say the 
musicians destroyed the show would be ridiculous because the 
band had the choice of either returning to the States with a flop 
show or staying in Europe and trying to make it as just a band. 
The show only went for a couple of months but we stayed over 
here for almost a year. We never got to England but that was a 
fantastic band. 


Did you record any of the music from “Free and 
Easy”? 
NO, !T WAS never done, And some of the tunes 
are marvellous. Annie Ross has been doing one 
of the tunes at Ronnie Scott’s — Any place / hang my hat is home 
— we used to call it Free and easy, the title song. 
Returning back to the States, I’d gradually been doing more and 
more recording, studio work, At that time there were a lot of big 
band dates — Quincy Jones, Oliver Nelson, Billy Byers, Neal 
Hefti, Buddy Rich, Gene Krupa, Gerry Mulligan, Gerry’s band was 
a good one. And then in ’62 | went to Russia with Goodman — 
that was far out too, 


You made a couple of records with Monk. Did 
you play with his groups other than that? 


NO, ONLY THE recordings — at Town Hall and 

Lincoln Centre — and the European tour, But 
these were only when he augmented the. quartet. | never worked 
with him in a small group context. He was amazing to work with — 
crazy like a fox. He’s a marvellous musician. You can’t chalk off 
Monk yet. People love to do that. You know, anything that’s 10 
years old is no longer valid, that kind of nonsense. 


And the fact that he’s made some money seem 
to damn him in some people’s eyes. 


THE ONLY person that doesn’t hurt is Miles. 
Regardless of money, he’s untarnished. But he’s 
always so contemporary, always has been. 


How long did the Phil and Quill association last? 


GIGS OCCASIONALLY. We never went anywhere. 
We did the Village Vanguard and the Half Note, a 
few clubs and a few records too. Three altogether if you count 
“Pairing Off” with Kenny Dorham and Donald Byrd. There was a 
Phil and Quill album on Epic and | also did a quartet album on 
Epic. But we couldn’t get arrested actually, People thought we were 
too hot and too fast, that was one comment. They weren’t buying 
it. We did one gig somewhere out on Long Island and the announcer 
came out and said “Here he is now — Phil Anquill!’” We couldn’t 
play — it was too funny. 


What about influences, Phil? 


RUDY VALLEE? No I’m kidding. The first 

influence would be Johnny Hodges. He was the 
first alto player | heard when | was a kid. | remember there were 
a couple of theatres in our town. The bands used to come in and 
they’d have a movie and a stage show — the old fashioned way. And 
that was where | heard Hodges, the first alto I’d heard. But of course 
the major influence on me was Charlie Parker. | heard Johnny 
Hodges in person and | bought all the saxophone solos all written 
out and heard a few things, but not enough to go out and buy all 
the records. | wasn’t that much of a jazz fan then when | was 12 
or 13 years old. But when | heard Ko ko by Bird that was it. | 
remember | was playing with a funny little band called Carmen 
Rivosa and His Rivetters — at least that’s what my father used to 
call them — it was really Carmen Rivosa and His Rhythmaires. 
Three saxes, trumpet, drums and piano. | remember bringing a 
copy of Charlie Parker’s Ko ko and playing it for them and they 
said, “You're crazy. What do you see in that? That’s not music.” | 
must have gone through about seven copies of that. It was like a 
jinx record. | would keep breaking it or wearing it out. But Bird 
was the major influence. 


Did you ever play with him? 

ONE TIME. | was working at a strip joint in the 

village called the Nut Club. And Bird was across 
the street at a place called Arthur’s. One. night | went in and he 
was playing on Larry Rivers’s — the painter’s — baritone. | offered 
to lend Bird my horn for a spell and then he handed it to me and 
said, ‘“You play”. Of course | was very nervous but he was nice 
and complimented me afterwards. | never knew him well, only to 
say ““hello’’. 
But | listened to Bird a lot, | listened to everybody. | listened to 
Sonny Stitt and Jackie McLean. Jackie more than Sonny. | like 


Gene Quill. | like Charlie McPherson, he’s good. And | like 
Ornette very much. There’s a young alto player |’m quite proud of. 
His name is Ritchie Cole. He studied with me for awhile and he’s 
with Buddy Rich’s band now and | think he is going to be some- 
thing. A young man but he’s coming along in the great tradition 
which some of the young players don’t have. He’s aware of what 
came before, aware of where he’s going without ignoring the roots 
of the music. He can play. Really | like to listen to anybody who 
knows who to play. There’s a lot of charlatanism, | find, anything 
for the sake of freedom. A funny word, freedom because they 
think they’re not free to swing! If you're really free, why can’t 
you play in time sometimes. This | don’t dig too much. 
| like to have the music become fragmentated, disintegrate, pulse- 
less if you like, but if something’s pulseless it’s dead. If your heart 
stops too long, you die. | like to hear some swing, some time 
occasionally. It doesn’t have to ching-chika-ching-chika-ching-chika- 
ching for chorus after chorus, Even if it's just implied which the 
good drummers, of course, do. But some of the cats can’t swing. 
They’re too busy expressing themselves. 
| Having never heard many of these people, in 
for want of a better word, a conservative frame- 
work, it’s hard to know. 


DIFFICULT to know what they're about. | like 

what they’re doing; I’m all for it. Every move- 
ment has its charlatans. We surely had enough of them in the bebop 
times. People would get a few licks together... but | think it was 
easier to expose them then because the format was fairly rigid as 
far as playing. You had to improvise on a series of changes, so 
maybe you were limited, but when you heard somebody at least 
you could tell what they were about. And you can still tell some- 
thing of what they’re about, even with the primitive thing. | don’t 
mind if somebody doesn’t have techniques the way I’m used to 
technique as such. | don’t care how a person plays it’s the musical 
result that comes out. It doesn’t have to be a lovely singing tone 
to say a person’s a good musician. If he feels like playing that way, 
then okay, but there has to be something a little deeper than just 
what appears on the surface. Sometimes | miss the sense of depth in 
those cats’ playing. But the great players always sound great — 
Ornette, Pharoah, Archie Shepp, Gato Barbieri, Don Cherry. 


Have you played with any of them? Shepp, 
Ornette? 


I'VE PLAYED with Don Cherry a little bit, 

Gato Barbieri. Not too many of them. They 
were just jam sessions, Get together and play at a festival and have 
a blow. 


Are you going to stay in Europe now? 


WELL, I'VE been here two years now and I've 

got no plans to go back. | have no reason to go 
back. | don’t want to go back to selling beer on television. And 
Europe has been very good for me. It’s given me a chance to play 
what I want to play. That's really all I’m concerned about. 


ls that what you were doing in New York, 

jingles? 

YEAH, JINGLES and record dates and an 

occasional club date playing jazz. All very bad 
and depressing. | felt at a dead halt musically. | was so dry, com- 
pletely dried up, couldn’t get it going, so | came over to get my 
batteries charged up in Europe! | felt I‘d lost my identity as a 


jazzman and now for myself — | don’t know about anybody 

else — | know I'm a jazzman, And this is what | intend to be. If | 
can’t make it doing that, then I'll do something else. But I’m not 
going back to that. No, never. | didn’t take up music to make 
money, only enough to be comfortable, of course. 

| don’t want to go and suffer in some ghetto somewhere. | want to 
raise my family comfortably but there has to be other benefits to 
life, | found out this. | had a big house in the country and a big 
convertible car, | was fairly active. But it doesn’t mean a hill of 
beans if you’re not happy. It’s easy to say that now that I’ve got 
the group and we’re working and fairly successful. | don’t know, 
maybe I'd be talking a different way if | was scuffling. It’s hard 
to say how dedicated one is if one’s children are starving .. . but | 
don’t think I’d go back to that. I’d go try another country, just 
keep moving somewhere and find someplace to play. That's one 
benefit of being a musician, you can always move on. 

But that can be a little difficult. It was very difficult for us to give 
up the home and the children’s friends, and when we came to 
England, London was the first stop for us. We were in the Eros 
Hotel on Shaftesbury Avenue — one room with four beds in it and 
48 pieces of cardboard box. It was a difficult time but it’s worked 
out and kinda gives me some faith in something. But to go back — 
never. Only under my own circumstances, my Own way. If | can 
go back to play jazz, sure. I’m not anti-American. To be an ex- 
patriate is a terrible word. That was part of it. | left because | was 
not too fond of the system. | have a stepson who is approaching 
draft age and | wanted to remove him from that situation. Plus 
he’s part Negro and | wanted to remove him from that situation 
also. The violence and the political structure — yes. But over- 
riding it all is the music. | don’t know if I’m a hypocrite or not 
but if | had a job playing jazz then | might go back. I'd like to go 
back and make the gig and live in Europe. | prefer living in France 
and | know that France is far from perfect society to live in — I’m 
quite aware of its shortcomings — but they have something. A 
certain way of life that | find very attractive. You don’t see it too 
much in the Parisians but the French people as a whole are very 
warm and nice | find. You always hear from tourists what a drag 
the French are but | think the same thing goes in New York or 
London. If you hang around Piccadilly you’re not going to meet 
the sweetest, nicest people in the world! They’re worried about 
their own survival, city sickness. 

It’s funny, when | lived in the States | could never have a group 
on a regular basis, | couldn’t even get a record date. The only date 
| did was “Greek Cooking” and that wasn’t my idea, it’s not my 
bag — I’m French and Irish! There’s no Greek blood at all in me. | 
have trouble on 5/4, let alone 7/9. The one before that was the 
Candid album so that was a pretty big gap, seven or eight years. 

| took part in a lot of good records but | could never get one of 
my own going. And | could never get a gig in a club towards the 
end there. My name didn‘t draw. My name was bigger in Europe — 
at least from an art point of view. It’s more of a business orienta- 
tion in the States whereas in Europe there’s enough little gigs that 
accept you as an artists. You don’t have to pack every hall because 
a lot of it is government subsidised. It’s done under the auspices of 
an art, not a business. 

But then this is funny. | go back from Europe last summer and 
play the Newport Festival. | stop in the Half Note and the cat 
offers me two weeks. Then | get a contract with Verve and doa 
couple of records which couldn’t happen when | lived 50 miles 
outside of New York. You get a thousand miles away and. . .very 
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funny! And this year we’re going to Monterey, to Japan. Life is 
strange. We also did a recording at the Montreaux Jazz Festival 
which will be out very soon. And we did one for Pathe-Marconi 
about a year and a half ago. The group has changed considerably 
since that time. In fact the group is in a continual stage of move- 
ment; we're still looking. 


How did you meet Henri and Daniel? 


THAT CAME about through Jean-Louis Ginibre, 

editor of Jazz Magazine in France. He’s a marvel- 
lous man. Before going to Europe | wrote a whole lot of entre- 
peneurs and clubowners, including Ben Benjamin, a great friend 
of jazz, who owned the Blue Note in Paris and passed on not too 
long ago. He forwarded the letter to Simone Ginibre, Jean-Louis’ 
wife. She was just toying with the idea of going into personal 
management and said she could get me some work. They came over 
when | was at Ronnie Scott's the first time and lined up a gig at 
the Cameleon in Paris, and Jean-Louis arranged to get the rhythm 
section which was Henri Texier, Daniel Humair and George Gruntz. 
That was the first Machine. And it worked out just perfect — the 
rapport, the musical direction and the maturity was there. Daniel 
Humair, of course has been around awhile. We'd made a record 
together when | was in Europe with “Free and Easy” so we’re 
very old friends. It just happened like that. 


When did Gordon (Beck) come in? 


HE JOINED us at the Molde Jazz Festival last 
August in Norway. And | was very pleased with 
him; in fact we all are. He’s changed the whole group. 


Do you recall the “Further Definitions” session 
with Benny Carter? 


THAT WAS Benny Carter’s idea to re-do the 

original recordings with a mixture of Charlie 
Rouse, Bean, myself and Benny. | hadn't really played with Hawk 
and Benny before, although we knew each other, Benny and | 
played together at the Monterey Festival a long time ago. But | 
don’t know, it seemed very natural to play with these people. 
There was no strain or generation gap nonsense going on — 
“Hey kids, look out!’’ — that sort of stuff. | think when you hear 
the record you can tell who the kids are and who the pros are! 
They had a way of summing it all up with such sparseness. But the 
rapport was just beautiful — very nice people. It was just a natural 
occurrence and we had a good time doing it. 


/t must have been one of the brighter spots in the 
studio scene wasn’t it? 


YES, BUT! HAD quite a lot of bright spots — 

the Oliver Nelson things, Quincy’s dates. See with 
most of the work | did | was never into that bad music thing. 
Everything | played, even the jingles, was okay because | didn’t 
play for loot which cut off a lot of the music | wasn’t interested 
in anyway. | was only known as a lead alto player who played some 
clarinet and bass clarinet but | was never on the contractors’ lists. 
The composers or arrangers would ask for me. Usually there were 
good musicians — people like Manny Albam, Quincy and Oliver, 
and | did a couple of Gil Evans dates that weren’t released. Also 
Ken Hopkins, a movie composer — he did some beautiful things. 
Al Cohn dates, Bill Potts dates including the ‘Porgy and Bess” 
album — that was a nice one. 
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Did recording every bother you? 


| SPENT SO much time doing it that it never 

bothered me too much although | think now, 
with the Machine, I’d rather record Live in a concert situation. 
For what we’re doing it’s important to have some people there. 
| don’t know if we could do what we do ina studio, although 
there’s really no reason why we shouldn’t. But some things happen 
at live performances which you just don’t get in a studio, It 
depends on what you’re doing. But for band dates | actually pre- 
ferred the studio situation. You hear yourself good, no distrac- 
tions if it’s musically a little difficult. It depends on what you’re 
doing. 


Why was it you could never get a recording 
contract? 


OH, | GUESS they looked up the sales of my 

Prestige records and said, ‘‘He’s a loser’’. Well, 
I’m sure that was part of it. If you don’t sell records it’s pretty 
hard to make them. And | made a lot of records in the early days 
for Prestige, a lot of exposure. It was always kinda on the border- 
line. It never got over enough for them to really work at it. A lot 
of people, with that label thing again, would assume | was busy in 
the studios and wouldn’t call me for a jazz gig. They just assumed 
| wasn’t interested because the money wasn’t good and I'd pro- 
bably have been ticked pick to get a chance to play. That's the 
misfortune of being labelled as a studio player. It’s a trap, after 
awhile, especially if that’s all you end up doing. It used to take 
me two hours to drive to New York — 70 miles through lovely 
countryside — and sometimes I'd drive in to do just an hour 
jingle. I’d be in the car four hours to record for one hour, usually 
to get about one minute of music. | used to ask myself, ‘what's 
happening? What am | doing here?”’ Then one day | was sitting 
around the house and I said to my wife, ‘Let's split’. It was really 
a very hasty decision. | just was up to here with everything... 
“let’s go.” So | began writing letters. | was going to go whether 
anybody answered or not. | thought it was time to put the music 
down on the line. You can always go back home if it doesn’t work. 
There was always that, although we only bought one-way tickets. 
We didn’t plan it too well. 


Did you sell your home and everything? 


NO | SUB-LET IT. In fact | still want a home — 

for my children, in case the kids want to go back 
to College or what have you. It’s such a lovely home. | couldn't 
give it up. Right now my daughter and son-in-law are living in it 
so it was worthwhile keeping it. Plus as an investment it’s good to 
keep. It would be silly to put that much equity into it and then 
dump it. We didn’t like the country it was stationed in but the 
house itself was fine. It’s an old Colonial-type house, about 75 
years old, with an acre of land and a ballfield in the back. If any- 
thing | miss my home very much. We have a small house on the 
outskirts of Paris. It’s okay but we’re renting, it’s furnished and 
we're trying gradually to get some furniture together and even- 
tually buy a house and put some roots down here, But all in all 
in the two years it’s been great. I’m delighted | made the move 
when | did, especially when | read the newspapers and speak to 
visiting musicians from New York or the States. In fact it seems 
to be worse, if anything, musically over there. And workwise, 
even the work | was doing, there’s less of that; It’s moved to 
California. And California doesn’t interest me at all. | couldn't 
live there. To go into studios there would not be an improvement. 


It would just be more of the same thing with nicer weather. It’s 
still a musical trap. 


Are you still playing clarinet and bass clarinet? 


| KEEP threatening to. We're in the process of 

amplifying the bass and using the electric piano 
and | think that the next step will be for me to get a Varitone for 
the clarinet or bass clarinet to try it for a change of pace. I’m 
thinking of it because I’m just about getting back on my feet on 
the alto saxophone. I’m feeling good jazzwise and | think another 
musical colour in the group wauld be nice. That’s the next move. 
It's intriguing to me to see what can be done electronically. | 
don’t know yet how it will work out. 


| like the way Lee Konitz uses it. 


| DO TOO. | was very impressed with the way 

he does it. He uses it beautifully and builds his 
set with it. He starts of without it and then gradually, gradually, 
gradually introduces it until at the end you feel you’ve reached a 
point; it’s been a trip of some kind,rather than just a barrage of 
sounds, 


That “Alto Summit” was an interesting album. 


| WASN'T TOO happy with my work on that — 

dreadfully out of tune! It could have been a little 
better though. It should have been planned more. There was not 
too much rehearsal and not too much planning — very un-German- 
like. They should have paid somebody to write some music, that’s 
what they should have done. Instead of making a jam session and 
everyone contributing for nothing! But that’s the way it was. The 
idea was great but with four altos you need something written. 
You just can’t have unison lines and little two-part harmonies, But 
it’s a good sound, a good brilliant sound. 


How did you start on the saxophone, rather 
than trumpet, piano or whatever? 


| DIDN’T PICK IT, It was left to me in a will. 

My uncle left it to me when he died. | used to 
touch it, look at it and was intrigued by it when | was a little boy. 
So my aunt thought maybe | should have it. They didn’t know 
what to do with it really so it was given to me. | wanted to play 
baseball and nobody in my family was musically inclined. My 
father played some fiddle when he was a kid . . . well, maybe | 
shouldn't say that. | was just thinking back and on my father’s 
side of the family there was always music, like at Christmas time 
my aunt would play the piano and my uncle the saxophone — not 
the one that died but another uncle. We used to play Christmas 
songs and we'd all sing together so maybe that had something to do 
with my interest. 
| was very fortunate in finding a great teacher, a cat named Harvey 
LeRose, and he was marvellous. He taught me right. He played 
some piano and after learning the basics for six months or a year 
| was playing tunes. He used to show me chord changes and 
proper scales, | certainly was lucky in finding a teacher who was 
so much aware that music was not just “put your fingers here 
and take the next two pages” once a week. He saw that | was 
gifted a little bit in a musical direction so gave me a lot of help. 
That was in Springfield when | was 12. When | was 14 or 15 | was 
working at it, doing gigs at the Air Force base and with a polka 
band and that kid band — Carmen Rivosa. Great experience, great 
times. 


That first recording date — with Jimmy Raney — 
did you get on that through Joe Morello who | 
think you worked with in Springfield? 


NO, JIMMY Raney heard me somwehere, ! don’t 

know exactly where. Maybe at a jam session at 
the Open Door, one of those clubs, and he heard me. We’d known 
each other for a long time, of course, before that date. He was 
living in the same building when Sal Salvador, another Springfield 
cat, first went to New York. It was on 112th Street and there 
would be all these guitar players — John Collins, Tal Farlow, 
Jimmy Raney, Chuck Wayne — hanging out and playing together. 
But | never played in front of those cats. | was still learning my 
craft. So a couple of years later | guess he heard me in a club and 
said, “Okay, you’re ready”. He asked me to write a couple of 
tunes and we rehearsed. Ira Gitler was the a and r man on the 
date and he thought | was playing pretty good and he arranged to 
get a contract for me from Bob Weinstock who was head of the 
company. Thence we did the first quintet album — Jon Eardley 
and myself. 
We were all working at the same strip club at that time. We used 
to play for strippers. It was a marvellous gig. We just played the 
blues and /’ve got rhythm all night long. It was a jazz type of strip 
club. They didn’t care, they didn’t have any music. Teddy Kotick 
used to come and sit in with us because the group was only one 
horn, drums and piano. And Jon Eardley and myself would alter- 
nate on the job. George Syran was the first piano play, after came 
Bobby Corwin. 


What happened to John Wilson, the trumpeter? 


HE’S TEACHING school out in Long Island. | 

don’t know if he’s active musically or not. And 
Jon Eardley’s in Belgium somewhere. Not playing, working in a 
factory, | think. He never quite got it together. There were a few 
trumpet players from that time... Tony Fruscella, Don Josephs. 
They were like a school, almost. Chet Baker came out of that way 
of playing. He was the only one that made a name. Phil Sunkel 
was another. But Don Josephs was a fabulous player, absolutely 
marvellous. He was like the Jack Kerouac of the trumpet. Their 
life style, well it was before the Beat Generation but that’s what 
it was. They lived a very precarious existence and didn’t give a 
damn. Didn’t care whether they worked or not, they just played 
all the time and drank wine. That was their life. Brew Moore 
used to hang around with them, with Don Josephs and Gene Quill 
and John Williams, Tony Fruscella. That was one of the little 
segmented cliques around New York. But those were great times. 
They weren’t easy but there was a lot of sharing of ideas — playing 
and talking. It was advantageous in that | got the benefit of the so 
called swing period, catching the big bands and being influenced to 
a certain extent by what was going on there and then by bebop 
coming in at the same time — it was kind of perched between 
Hodges and Parker, It was a point of departure and it was always 
interesting to hear what was happening on the various records. 
Jazz was very popular then. The kids were listening to jazz. There 
was really an audience there but somewhere we lost them, | feel, 
to the rock segment. | think it’s a cycle but smarter minds than 
mine have tackled the problem and written books on it, 


THAT DRUMMER’S BAND / JIM BURNS 


Yew AGO Gene Krupa used to be — to a non- 
specialist audience at least — the one drummer 
whose name was synonymous with the word jazz. Photographs 
invariably showed him soaked with sweat, hair tousled, face 
screwed tight with effort, and flailing his kit for all he was worth. 
Films, too, flashed his engaging grin, and his gum-chewing habit, 
into our view, and it was easy to see where one’s local dance- 

band drummer had got his style — though never, unfortunately 

his technique — when he thumped his way through a stick-dropping, 
rhythm-less solo as the clock crept towards twelve and the end of 
the night’s festivities. Krupa must have been a godsend to directors 
stuck for inspiration and seems to have drummed on just about 
everything in sight. What was the film where the band — including 
a young Red Rodney —played one number in a hotel kitchen and 
Gene knocked out a solo on the steam pipes? | can recall seeing 
that and also Deep Purple, a fifteen or twenty minute short 
(1949/50?) with Krupa and the boys — to use theera’s term for men 
who were often in their twenties or thirties — wearing berets and 
shades, and Frank Rosolino singing Lemon drop. There were others, 
but they've long since blended into a montage of memories of 
crooners, bombshell blondes, sweet trumpets, band jackets, and 

all the rest. Harry James and Betty Grable where are you? 

It really is time someone came up with a complete listing of all 
those films and who was in them and what they played. It would 
certainly save me endless hours of brain-racking, 78-searching 
worry when there’s an argument to settle. 

Krupa had something of a mystique surrounding him too, because 
he was one of the first well-known jazzmen to be arrested on a 
drugs charge. It happened in the early forties and although the 
charge was eventually dropped Gene was held in custody for 
several weeks, | don’t know whether the incident was reported in 
English papers at the time, but it was certainly talked about in 

the late-forties, and a reference to Krupa usually invoked a slight 
smile and “Oh yes, wasn’t he the man arrested for taking drugs?” 
No matter that Krupa hadn't been convicted, or that Uncle 
George and Aunt Mabel knew nothing else about him, it all went 
to prove what a degenerate lot these jazzmen were. And if it 
happened that they had heard a Krupa disc, or maybe seen him in 
a film, then they’d add that any man who played long drum solos — 
and looked as wild as he did — must take drugs. 

| mention all this “‘image’’ material about Krupa because | suspect 
it was in part the basis for much of his band’s success. Not that it 
was ever less than an efficient and enthusiastic unit. Indeed for a 
time it was probably as good, if not better, than most of its con- 
temporaries. Krupa perhaps didn’t have as wide an appeal, as, say 
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Shaw or Tommy Dorsey, but then Krupa’s was primarily a band 
for the younger fans. Both Shaw and Dorsey made a broader appeal 
the former by his use of show tunes, the latter with ballads. Most 
of Krupa’s hits, on the other hand, were swingers, bou ncy and 
brassy sides which spotlighted not only the leader but often also a 
girl singer chanting lyrics likely to appeal to the would-be “in 
crowd” of the day. Listen to Drummin’ man, for example, a 1939 
hit with Irene Day calling out the instructions to “Swing it, Mr. 
Gene””’. It’s a track, which, with its combination of Krupa’s 
drumming, Miss Day’s vocal, and Corky Cornelius’s flashy trumpet 
typifies this kind of big-band arrangement. 

Krupa had formed his band in 1938 after making his name with 
Benny Goodman. He got off to a good start, with highly successful 
live appearances (‘throughout the evening the kids and the 

kittens shagged, trucked, jumped up and down and down and up 
and often yelled and screamed at the series of solid killer-dillers’’, 
to quote George Simon on the band’s opening on the Steel Pier in 
Atlantic City), and guest spots on Tommy Dorsey’s radio show. 
There were also the all-important records which, though not as 
vital to a group’s existence as in the pop world of today, determined 
whether a band would gain a large following. 

It’s only true to say that Krupa recorded little of vast importance 
during the first couple of years of the band’s life. Such instrumentals 
as Rhythm jam, Tuxedo junction (as Krupa himself admitted, an 
attempt to cash in on Erkskine Hawkins’s hit) and Quiet and 

roll ‘em are competently handled — and the soloists occasionally 
rise above the ordinary — but no-one could honestly call them 
amongst the best swing-band sides of the period. There were 
novelties like Drum boogie (It really is a killer’, according to 
Irene Day’s vocal), Tutti frutti (featuring the ebullient Leo Watson) 
and Sweetheart, honey, darlin’ dear, the latter to my mind one of 
the brightest things of its kind in the Krupa book, The band swings 
all the time, the arrangement is surprisingly modern, and Irene Day 
— a direct no nonsense singer — handles her part well. A few more 
discs like this might have helped strengthen the band’s reputation. 


Ms: WHITE big-bands of the thirties and forties 
relied, if not on novelty items, then at least on 

a clearly recognisable pattern to make their mark with the general 
public. They were, when all is said and done, purveying the popular 
music of the day—with all the limitations that implies — and one 
ought to be thankful that so many of them did it with a certain 
amount of humour and inventiveness. The curious thing is that 
quite a few of Krupa’s do lack character. It is not that they are 
bad musically. They are not and in fact such sides as Feeling 
fancy — which has a splendid Lester Young-influenced tenor solo 
by Sam Donahue — and B/ues Krieg are well worth hearing. But 


Gene Krupa Trio, 1945: Gene, Charlie Ventura and Teddy Napoleon. 


they have, to quote Michael Brooks, “‘the distinctive sound that 
was to be heard in the PX’s and NAAFI’s wherever there were 
Allied Forces’’. Distinctive sound, yes, but of a period and not of 
a particular band. As Donahue’s tenor stands out on Feeling fancy, 
so it is that one is struck more by isolated points on many of the 
other records, rather than by the total performance. The Sergeant 
was shy is mainly notable for Babe Wagner’s trombone solo, Full 
dress hop — note how so many of the titles Krupa recorded around 
this time exploited the increasing pre-occupation with the war — 
for the fact that Lester /eaps in is used in the introduction to the 
theme statement and Who for an interesting chase sequence between 
Donahue and altoist Clint Neagley. 

1941 saw the beginning of a far more interesting period in the 
band’s history. Irene Day had left and Krupa brought in Anita 
O’Day as her replacement. Anita was, as George Simon puts it, 

“an outstanding stylist and a most definite personality”, and she 
was amongst the first of what one might call the modern female 
singers, her phrasing having much in common with the kind of big- 
band bop-influenced swing that came into vogue in the middle- 
forties. Agreed, she owed something to what had gone before — 


Photo courtesy of Jeff Atterton 


her vocal on Georgia on my mind, for example, has overtones of 
Billie Holiday — but her sound was her own and no-one could 
touch her when it came to jive numbers like Kick it and Stop, 
the red light’s on. She also did Massachusetts, Green eyes (which 
also featured Howard DuLany, one of the few male vocalists to 
work with Krupa), Sky/ark, with one of the most evocative of all 
Miss O’Day’s vocals, and That’s what you think, a novelty 

which turned out to have as much character as most of the out- 
and-out jazz tracks. 

If Anita O’Day had strengthened the band’s potential, another 
addition to its ranks made it virtually into a top-class outfit. 
Trumpeter Roy Eldridge expressed a desire to work with Krupa 
and although he was later to look back on his experiences with 
deep bitterness — not, | hasten to add, due to anything Krupa or 
anyone else connected with the band did, but because of the 
colour-bar problems he encountered as the only Negro musician 
in the unit — there’s no doubt that his vigorous style fitted in 
well with Krupa’s likely approach and lifted the drummer’s band 
out of its previous routine. Such tracks as Knock me a kiss, 
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Rocking chair, and After you’ve gone owe their strength to 
Eldridge, and on a side like Ba// of fire — where Eldridge is just 
one of a number of soloists — it’s noticeable how ordinary the 
band sounds when he’s not playing. Eldridge and Anita O’Day 
combined on several numbers — Let me off uptown is the classic 
example, of course, but Bolero at the Savoy, Pass the bounce, and 
The walls keep talking are others — and again it’s obvious how 
much Krupa depended on them. 


Ke final “official’’ recording session with 
this band took place in July 1942 and produced, 


amongst other things, That drummer’s band, a flagwaver with 
solos from Krupa, Eldridge, altoist Ben Freeman, and pianist Joe 
Springer (it’s interesting to note that the latter was a 

member of Oscar Pettiford’s bop group at the Onyx Club in 1944, 
though he doesn’t seem to have been active later in the forties). 
Anita O’Day left Krupa around this time and a few months later 
he threw in the towel. It wasn’t until 1945 that he re-eappeared 

on the scene with a new big-band. Krupa’s activities in the post- 
1945 period were the subject of an article in my Lesser Known 
Bands Of The Forties series (see Jazz Monthly June 1968) and 
there's no point in my repeating my comments here, However, 

this is an opportune moment to mention a handful of tracks 
recorded in 1950 which weren’t available when | wrote that piece. 
These are taken from an album of Fats Waller standards and have 
the band using some good, boppish arrangements of Ain’t mis- 
behavin’, A handful of keys, Honeysuckle Rose and Black and 
bfue, Tenorman Buddy Wise and trumpeter Don Fagerquist are 

the principal soloists (Krupa contents himself with laying down a 
firm and swinging beat) and the performances are extremely attrac- 
tive. All of Krupa’s bands have offered good standards of musician- 
ship, and I’m being complimentary when | say that this one sounds 
like a cross between Woody Herman’s early-fifties Herd and Les 
Brown’s well-drilled outfit. 

Since 1950 Krupa has recorded little of note, unless one considers 
the big-band discs he produced in the mid-fifties. These — one 
album of remakes of his past hits and another utilising a number 
of Gerry Mulligan arrangements originally written in the 1940's — 
were by studio units, though, and aren’t really a part of the big- 
band era as such. Krupa always had a decent band — even allowing 
for the faults I’ve mentioned — and he came up with a fair amount 
of good popular music and jazz, all of it performed in a thoroughly 
professional manner, It’s odd that so little is heard of him in the 
kind of programmes specialising in nostalgia for the “god old days” 
and that relatively few re-issues of his records have appeared in 
recent years. Whatever limitations his discs have they’re often as 
interesting as the more-routine Miller and Dorsey performances, 
Krupa hasn't been treated as shabbily as Harry James — it’s 
virtually impossible to get hold of the trumpeter’s mid-forties 
recordings, which include some excellent jazz items — but even so 
he’s unduly neglected. I’m not a devotee of the “bring back the 
bands” campaign — which seems to me futile because the social 
circumstances today are vastly different to what they were 25 or 
35 years ago — but I’m all for making the original recordings by 
the swing bands easily available to today’s listeners and collectors. 


RECORDS 


All the records mentioned, with the exception of the four 1950 
tracks, are on Epic EE22027, CBS BPG 62289 and BPG 62290. The 
1950 items are on Camden INTS1072. 
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BOOK 


COLLECTOR’S CATALOGUE 1969. Compiled by 
by Dr.Raffaele Borretti. Collector Magazine, C.P. 
394. Cosenza, Italy. Lt.1200, $2.00. 


THIS PUBLICATION lists issues on many ‘limited 

edition’ labels. The origin of the material on each 
album is indicated, with original catalogue, matrix and take numbers 
cited where necessary. The listing runs to 97 pages, the labels being 
covered in alphabetical order and their issues in numerical sequence. 
Only currently available albums are detailed, which considerably 
reduces the value of the book as a reference work. It is a soft 
backed volume, approx 9% x 6%, and contains in addition to the 
main listing, two pages of editorial material and an index of labels. 
The following labels are covered: Blue Ace, Caracol, Collector’s, 
Collector’s Classics, Confidential, Divergent, FDC, Gaps, Hits, 
1.A.J.R.C., Jazz Panorama, Jazz Piano, Jazz Society, Melodeon, 
Natchez, Negro Art, OFC, Palm Club, Palm 30, Pirate, Privateer, 
Rare Records, Rarest Fats Waller, Roots, Spook Jazz, Swaggie and 
Temple. Duplications are noted and a certain amount of comment 
on recording quality is included. Although by no means the com- 
plete listing of such material that is needed, this is a very valuable 
step in the right direction and the work contains a good deal of 
information. It is warmly recommended. EDDIE LAMBERT 


RECITALS 


Son House 

SON HOUSE, undertaking his final appearances 

outside the U.S.A., will be giving concerts at the 
St.Pancras Town Hall on Friday, June 26th and Friday, July 10th 
Dates are also envisaged for Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle 
and other towns. Full details may be obtained from the organisers 
of the tour, the National Blues Federation, 5 Egmont House, 116 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. (‘phone: 01-437 9183). 


Opposite Lock Club 

SITUATED at Gas St. (off Broad Street), Bir- 

mingham 1 (‘phone 021-643 2573) will be pre- 
sented during June:- 1 Brian Newton Big Band; 15 Max Collies 
New Orleans Jazzmen; 23 Maynard Ferguson Big Band, 


Birmingham Jazz Record Society 

MEETS EVERY Friday at 8.30 p.m. at The Old 

Contemptibles (Corner Edmund Street and 
Livery Street). June recitals will be:- 5 Request Time by Harry 
Jordan; 12 Don Redman by Mick Davis; 19 | hear America Singing 
Part 1 of 2 by Jim January; 26 Made in Europe No.11 by Don 
Rainbow. 


Manchester Jazz Society 

MEETINGS every Wednesday at 8 p.m. in the 

Jazz Cellar, Manchester Sports Guild, Long 
Millgate, Manchester 3. Recitals in coming weeks are as follows: 
June 3 Free and Easy with Jazz Quiz by Jim Lowe; 10 Benny 
Carter by Paul Spinks; 17 Jazz Forum — Chairman: Harry Turner, 
Team: Ilan Idair, Frank Gibson and Peter Kennedy; 24 Jelly Roll 
Morton, Part 1 by Eddie Lambert; July 1 Out of the Herd by 
Frank Gibson/Thelonious Monk on Blue Note by Alan Clarke. 


LETTER 


THERE WAS an unfortunate error in the April 
advert for my new 77/Folklore issues. 
if you could find a small space in your next issue | would very 
much appreciate it if you could run a correction. 
Folklore F-LEUT/9. The Legendary Cyril Davies 
was quoted incorrectly under the catalogue number F-LEUT/7. 
The above number is the correct one. 
| am so sorry to worry you with our error. 
Yours sincerely, D.Dobell, Dobells Jazz Record Shop, 75 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


SECO RE WiniAl S 


Ss AFTER YEARS OF predicting that the flood 
of jazz issues must subside it has finally come 
about. Total local releases of jazz LPs has been less than ten in 

all for the past couple of months and | doubt if the monthly 

issue will rise appreciably during the rest of 1970. Against this, 
the number of imported jazz LPs, mainly reissues, continues to 
grow and this seems likely to be increasingly the pattern in the 
foreseeable future. 

With blues LPs it is a very different matter and the ratio of blues 
to jazz in local releases runs somewhere around the ratio of three 
to one. A minority of the blues items are scrappily compiled from 
poor quality 78s, but on the whole the standard of such issues 
remains remarkably high. Unlike the U.S.A. where few jazz maga- 
zines — at such time as there have been any jazz magazines — con- 
cern themselves to any great extent with blues, their European 
counterparts have normally considered straight blues releases part 
of the jazz tradition, or at least closely related to it, and reviewed 
them as a matter of course. In a magazine such as this the editor’s 
own tastes are to a large extent decisive in a consiueration of this 
nature, and as | have been interested in blues records for over 
thirty years such readers as might wish for fewer blues reviews 
will have to bear it even if they are unable to raise a grin. | started 
to import some of the now classic items by such blues artists as 


Leroy Carr, Robert Johnson and Blind Boy Fuller in the late 
‘thirties, but nice as it would be to claim remarkable acumen and 
critical vision | have to admit that my method of selection was 
based on reading issue lists and selecting artists and titles that 
appealed to me from visual scanning. It is pleasant to boast that 
| was familiar with Carr’s B/ues before sunrise and Johnson's 
Terraplane blues by 1938, as indeed was the case, but the image 
would be shattered if | were to reveal details of the less lucky 
guesses that resulted. 

With this issue we are starting to catch up on the considerable 
backlog of reviews, the result in the main of illnesses that 
afflicted the editor and two other reviewers in the past winter, 
Apart from normal current releases there will be special sections 
on Coral, E.M.1. Imports, RCA, Polydor, Jazz Panorama and 
associated labels, Origin, and Historical/Biograph in the coming 
months. The ‘Jazz Research’ section of the magazine will be 
enlarged in issues to come, glancing at fringes of the jazz scene 
such as the dance bands, and occasional reviews of LPs by 
artists such as Ambrose, Lew Stone, Glenn Miller etc, will be 
included, though generally minus the usual lengthy personnel 
details. Later we will also cover some of the private labels such 
as |.A.J.R.C., Collectors Classics, etc. on which much interesting 
material is appearing. 


LOU BENNETT 
ECHOES AND RHYTHMS OF MY CHURCH: 
Lou Bennett (org); Art Simmons (p); Rene Thomas (g); Gilbert 
Rovere (bs); Kenny Clarke (d); vcl group (The Dean Sisters, 
Charles “Big’’ Jones, Vin Morris); Dean Cooper (arr, dir) 

Paris — 1969 
That preachin’ man :: Jericho-1 :: Elijah 
Simmons out 
Sauveur, ayez pitie de nous-2 :: Nobody knows the trouble 
Ive seen-3 :: Que feras-tu?-2 
vel group out 
Glory glory hallelujah :: Echoes :: This train-4 
1-vel solo by Cooper; 2-vcl solo by Jones; 3-vcl solo by Morris; 
4-add Memphis Slim (vcl) 

Bel Air 30PA7024 (28/6d.) 

J IT’S NICE TO know that Lou Bennett, the first 

jazz organist | heard in person, is still around in 
Paris (if only to counteract French overpraise of Eddy Louiss). 
But this is hardly the record to demonstrate his qualities, if any. 
The two purely instrumental tracks drift by aimlessly (the 
“original” Echoes is in fact Willow weep for me), and only the 
two Donald Byrd tynes (E/ijah and Preachin’) get any positive 
reaction from Klook and the soloists. However, the singing, far 
worse than anything on Byrd’s relevant albums, is so ludicrously 
inept — even Memphis Slim is off form — that the whole thing 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


BLUES ROOTS, VOLUME 1 
FRED McDOWELL (vcl, g) 

Berkeley, Calif — 1966 
Frisco lines 
JOE CALLICOTT (vel, g) 

Nesbit, Miss. — 1967 
Fare you well baby blues 
R.L. BURNSIDE (vcl,g) 

Coldwater, Miss — 1966/7 
Long haired doney 


JOE WILLIAMS (vcl, g) 
Los Gatos, Calif. — October 5, 1960 
Mean stepfather 


BUKKA WHITE (vcl, g) acc Washboard Willie (wbd) 
Berkeley, Calif. — November 25, 1963 
Bald eagle train 


R.C. SMITH (vcl, g) acc S.Moore (d) 
Memphis, Tenn — July 28, 1961 
Don’t drive me away 


MANCE LIPSCOMB (vcl, g) 
Berkeley, Calif — c. 1967 
Long tall girl got stuck on me 


LIL’ SON JACKSON (vel, g) 

Dallas, Texas — July 10, 1960 
Red River blues 
BLACK ACE (vcl, g) 

Fort Worth, Texas — August 14, 1960 
! am the Black Ace 
ALEX MOORE (whistling, p) 

Dallas, Texas — July 30, 1960 
Whistling Alex Moore blues 


LOWELL FULSON (vel, g) acc Martin Fulson (g) 
Los Angeles, Calif — c. 1948/9 
Texas blues 


ROBERT SHAW (p) 

Austin, Texas — 1963 
The Ma Grinder 
LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS (vcl, g) 

Houston, Texas — c. 1967 
Take a walk 


THIS IS AN excellent sampler of Chris 

Strachwitz’s Arhoolie issues, each track being 
taken from an album on that label. The roots are located in 
Mississippi (Side One) and Texas (Side Two); no doubt further 


J Poppy PYM 11.001 (39/11d.) 
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volumes will show that the blues thrived tn other soils. 

Familiar and less well known artists alike are at their best here. 
Joe Callicott’s recreation of the 1930 Fare thee well blues is 
possibly the most satisfying of his latter-day recordings; McDowell, 
Joe Williams, Lipscomb and Lightnin’ are all represented with 
superior performances; and the programming of these 44 minutes 
has been acutely done. If the arrangement seems to throw Missi- 
ssippi and Texas into competition with each other, it makes the 
battle a tense one, and neither side is conspicuously victorious. 

| prefer the Texas material, chiefly because it shows a greater 
variety of compositions and instrumental colours. (Which is 
typical of Texas music; in any case.) Those who find it difficult 
to keep up with the more recent Arhoolies will probably be glad 
to have a taste of Mance Lipscomb’s “Volume 4” (F 1033) and 
Lightnin’s last solo album (F 1034); and Callicott and Burnside 
make a strong claim for George Mitchell’s field-recorded ‘‘Missi- 
ssippi Delta Blues Volume 2” (F 1042). There is only one repre- 
sentative of Arhoolie’s ‘R’ (relissue) series, the piece by the Fulson 
brothers. | cannot find it in Lowell Fulson’s discography, and | 
suppose it must be a retitled track from R2003; judging from 

the content, Lazy woman blues. (| don’t have the reissue LP at 
hand.) The measured playing of the brothers always delights 

me, and | can think of few styles of blues performance which 
evoke so delicately the melancholy of the ‘wee midnight hour’ 
The juxtaposition of Texas blues with Robert Shaw’s vigorous 
Ma Grinder causes an abrupt change of mood, but the blues — 
or, at any rate, blues collections — are full of such sharp con- 
trasts. This record is particularly rich in them, and takes its 

place as one of the great anthologies. TONY RUSSELL 


CHARLIE BYRD 
BRAZILIAN BYRD: 
Earl Swope (tbn); Charlie Hampton (alt, fl); Charlie Byrd (g); 
Gene Byrd (g, bs); Keeter Betts (bs); Bill Reichenback (d); Willie 
Rodriguez (bgo) 
New York City — 1962 
Voceeeu :: Hobalala :: O passaro 
Charlie Byrd (g); Keeter Betts (bs); Bill Reichenback (d) 
New York City — April 1962 
Un abraco do Bonfa :: Coisa mais Linda :: Bim bom 
deixou :: Desafinado 
add Gene Byrd (g, bs); Buddy Deppenschmidt (percussion) 
New York City — 1963 
Limehouse blues 
add Hal Posey (tpt, fl-hn); Tommy Gwaltney (vib) 
New York City — 1963 


:: Elame 


::_ Cancao de Nimar 


Presente de natal :: Samba de Minha Terra 
Para Caro! 
Riverside 673 027 (42/6d.) 
J THIS ALBUM differs from the previous Charlie 
Byrd LPs | have reviewed in its repertoire and 
its Latin American rhythms, but in nothing else. The mixture is 
as before: superbly played acoustic guitar with unobstrusive backings, 
the music quite lacking personality or any distinguishing quality. 
The horns are used primarily in an accompanying role. The material 
is taken from two previous Riverside LPs — LP436 and LP454 — 
and is very well recorded. Overall a good deal of skill has gone 
into the production of what is essentially a musical non-event. 
EDDIE LAMBERT 


JOHN COLTRANE 
SELFLESSNESS: 
John Coltrane (sop-1, ten-2); McCoy Tyner (p); Jimmy Garrison 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d) 
Newport, R.I. — July 7, 1963 
/ want to talk about you-2 :: My favourite things —2,1 
Elvin Jones (d) replaces Haynes: Pharoah Sanders (ten, pico); Don 
Garrett (bs); Frank Butler (d, perc); Juno Lewis (perc) added 
Los Angeles — October 1965 
Se/flessness 
Impulse SILP522 (39/11d.) 
Note: The Newport tracks, which account for 25% of the 40 
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minutes’ total playing-time, betray no signs of editing whatsoever 
(cf, last month’s ‘Collectors’ Notes”). 

THERE REALLY ought to be a separate section 

for reviewing this hilarious, paranoid sleeve- 
note by Frank Kofsky, which begins ‘speaking to an interviewer 
for a special John Coltrane Memorial Issue of the Canadian jazz 
magazine Coda (May 1968), Bob Thiele, who produced all but one 
of the late saxophonist’s recordings,commented: ‘I'd like to point 
out that during the last year of Coltrane’s life, he began to feel 
that there shouldn't be liner notes written’. Some 600 words 
later, Kofsky says “As attached as | am to John’s music, | should 
have wanted to comment on these performances somewhere. And 
where more appropriate than here?’’ — well, | can think of lots of 
places. | can also think of two tiny errors in the opening sentence: 
(1) The “‘Interviewer’’ should be identified as Frank Kofsky and 
(2) “All but one of the .. . recordings”’ isn’t the same as all but 
one of the /mpulse recordings, despite the partiality of Kofsky and 
Thiele. A further 800 words on comes the statement that Col- 
trane “‘became a way of life and something of a messiah (consider 
the initials). ‘He was probably the greatest musician in the history 
of popular music’ says Bob Thiele’. Could the man who recorded 
Armstrong and Ellington together possible be serious, or would 
he settle for the ‘third greatest avant-garde jazzman of the 1960s’’? 
All in all, a sleeve-note to justify Trane’s antipathy and provoke 
that of the paying customer. 
Which would be a pity because there is some good music here, 
and the Newport items provide additional documentation of Roy 
Haynes's brief replacement of Elvin: happily, they are both tunes 
which Coltrane played regularly (and which were each already 
available in two different recordings) so that one can appreciate 
Roy’s totally distinctive contribution. Specifically Tyner, who 
sometimes became heavy-handed in the face of Elvin’s amazing 
looseness, is inspired on Things by Roy's tight precision to some 
predominantly rhythmic variation, quite unlike his own Newport 
set two days earlier (Impulse A48). Trane’s solo is fine, but his 
real tour de force comes on / want, which follows thé same pattern 
as the later Birdland performance and culminates in a fantastic 
3-minute unaccompanied cadenza which in turn refers back to the 
Prestige version, being clearly based on the melody. The fact that 
he leads into Things on tenor before taking up the soprano 
suggests it may have been played directly after / want and, 
heard in that order, they both seem even more exciting and 
exhausting. 
It's a pity about the title-track: selflessness is exactly what's 
wrong with Coltrane’s work here since, after Sanders begins yapping 
at his heels at the start, he concentrates on a few background riffs. 
Particularly if you have the misfortune to hear this in mono, the 
leader gets completely swamped by Sanders and the bongo- 
bashing Lewis, and this pseudo-primitive kitsch is a regression, 
musically and spiritually, from Trane’s earlier achievements. For 
the remainder of his life, his solos — when he took solos — were 
beyond criticism and comparable stylistically with the rest of his 
output, but his search for a new ensemble format at this period 
reminds me irresistibly of Parker’s (short-lived) enthusiasm for the 
string section. Doubtless Frank Kofsky will want to comment on 
that somewhere. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


SIDNEY DePARIS/JAMES P.JOHNSON 
ORIGINAL BLUE NOTE JAZZ, VOLUME 2: 
SIDNEY dePARIS BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN: 
Sidney DeParis (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Ed Hall (clt); James 
P. Johnson (p); Jimmy Arthur Shirley (g); John Simmons (bs); 
Sid Catlett (d) 

New York City — June 21, 1944 


981 Everybody loves my baby 

981-1 Everybody loves my baby, No.2* 
982 Ballin’ the jack 

983 Who’s sorry now* 

984 Call of the blues 


JAMES P. JOHNSON’S BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN: 
previous personnel except Ben Webster (ten) replaces Hall 
New York City — March 4, 1944 


950-1 Blue mizz 


951-3 Victory stride 
952-2 Joy-mentin’ 
953-2 After you’ve gone 


Ed Hall (cit); Al Lucas (bs); Arthur Trappier (d) replace Webster, 
Simmons and Catlett 
New York City — October 26, 1944 
Tishomingo blues 
Blue Note @ B-6506 (47/6d.) 
Note: An asterisk denotes a previously unissued take. 
THE QUASI-DIXIELAND nature of the DeParis 

= session does not endear it to this reviewer, bearing 
in mind the natural stylistic bent of most of the participants. The 
exception is the previously unreleased take of Who ‘s sorry on which 
the mood is set by Shirley’s introduction and excellent solo chorus 
the latter spurring the others to less routine solos than they pro- 
duce on other tracks. Ca// has capable plunger playing from DeParis 
and neat solos by Shirley and Hall, but while there are excellent 
individual passages on the two takes of Everybody and Ballin’ (the 
previously unavailable take of Everybody is at a slower tempo 
than the original and omits Johnson‘s chorus) the overall effect 
suggests no great involvement on the musician's part, with DeParis 
sounding off form. 
Tishomingo is similar in content, though the level of solos is 
superior, particularly those by Johnson and Shirley, but the re- 
maining four Johnson tracks show a far greater degree of organi- 
sation, and the substitution of Webster for Hall gives them a quite 
different character. Victory stride has more than an echo of 
Jubilee stomp, and throughout there is a distinct Ellington influence 
to be heard on the session. DeParis plays very much better than on 
his own session, his tone stronger and his phrasing more relaxed, 
with first rate solos on Victory and Joy-mentin’, and Webster and 
Shirley are consistently good. Johnson has an archetypal stride 
solo on After which also includes Webster’s finest solo of the 
session, and intelligently supports other solos and fills in during 
ensemble passages, clearly benefitting from his opportunity as leader 
to control the outlines of the performances. 
In all a very uneven LP, with the four March 1944 Johnson tracks 
well worth having, and the others suggesting the musical pro- 
duction line rather than creative exploration. Playing time is 41 
minutes, recording reasonable. Glad as one is that Blue Note are 
finally undertaking a reissue programme, one cannot ignore the 
fact that the planning of many of the initial releases leaves a great 
deal to be desired. ALBERT McCARTHY 


993-2 


BABY DODDS/ART HODES/EDMOND HALL 
CLASSICS — VOLUME ONE: 
PORT OF HARLEM SIX: 
Frank Newton (tpt); J.C. Higginbotham (tbn); Albert Ammons 
(p); Teddy Bunn (g); Johnny Williams (bs); Sid Catlett (d) 

New York City — April 7, 1939 
GM516-2 Mighty blues 
GM517-1 Rocking the blues 


EDMOND HALL’S BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN: 
Sidney deParis (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Edmond Hall (cit); 
James P. Johnson (p); Jimmy Arthur Shirley (g); Israel Crosby (bs); 
Sid Catlett (d) 

New York City — November 29, 1943 
BN901 High society * 
BN905 Night shift blues 


ART HODES CHICAGOANS: 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Ray Coniff (ton); Rod Cless (clt); Art Hodes 
(p); Jack Bland (g); Bob Haggart (bs); Danny Alvin (d) 
New York City — March 18, 1944 
BN960 Maple leaf rag 


ART HODES’ BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN: 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Edmond Hall (clt); 
Art Hodes (p); Jimmy Arthur Shirley (g). Sid Weiss (bs); Danny 
Alvin (d) 

New York City — June 1, 1944 
Squeeze me 
Bugle call rag 


BN978 
BN980 


ART HODES’ HOT SEVEN: 
Maz Kaminsky (tpt); George Lugg (tbn); Leonard ‘bujie’ Centobie 
(alt); Art Hodes (p); Chick Robertson (g); Jack Lesberg (bs); Danny 
Alvin (d) 

New York City — May 17, 1945 
| never knew what a gal could do 

New York City — May 22, 1945 
BN244-3 Willie the weeper* 


ART HODES’ BACK ROOM BOYS: 
Oliver Mesheux (tpt); Omer Simeon (clt); Art Hodes (p); Al Lucas 
(bs); Fred Moore (d) 
New York City — September 14,1945 
BN259 Blues for Jelly * 
BABY DODDS’ JAZZ FOUR: 


Albert Nicholas (clt); Art Hodes (p); Wellman Braud (bs); Baby 
Dodds (d) 


BN238-3 


New York City — December 26, 1945 
BN272-2 Feelin’ at ease 
BN273-5 Careless love 
* Denotes previously un-issued take 

Blue Note B-6509 (47/6d.) 

J THE PRESENT crop of Blue Note re-issues con- 

tinues this most welcome series with a group of 
LPs in which the recording quality is a considerable improvement 
on the earlier set. This is still variable, but surface noise, distortion 
and other defects have been lessened considerably and for the most 
part the sound is brighter. Musically this is an excellent anthology 
and can be recommended warmly to anyone with a liking for the 
kind of music it contains. The 1939 tracks by the Port of Harlem 
group were not well recorded in the first place, but they contain 
some of the best music on the LP in Frankie Newton’s trumpet 
playing which is inventive and highly individual. A further 
alternate take of Ed Hall’s High society to add to the two on 
B-6504 is perhaps not an essential issue, but here is another fine 
version of this New Orleans standard translated into the grammar of 
the ‘forties. Night shift blues,a very beautiful performance, is the 
standard take, as indeed it was on B-6504 where it masquerades as 
an alternate. The fine original take of Hodes’s Maple leaf rag, with 
its beautifully judged lead playing by Kaminsky, supplements 
B-6508, where a previously unissued version can be found. The 
same leader’s Blue Note Jazzmen provide two classics, at least as far 
as the horn playing is concerned: the rhythm section is inclined to 
plod. Kaminsky is as solid as a rock in the lead and both Hall and 
Dickenson are brilliant, not least in their breaks in Bugle call rag. 
Both these takes were used on the original issues and are superior 
to the alternates on B-6504. Hodes’s Hot Seven was perhaps the 
least impressive of his Blue Note groups, the musicians sounding 
less involved than on the Chicagoan date and the musical climate 
is several degrees cooler; but Kaminsky is again very fine, especially 
on / never knew what a gal could do. The one really sub-standard 
track is the inferior alternate take of B/ues for Jelly. Baby Dodd's 
Jazz Four find the great drummer teamed with another notable 
New Orleans rhythm man in Wellman Braud, and on Careless love 
they lay down a vintage performance. It is unfortunate that Albert 
Nicholas’s lack of rhythmic strength is only partly compensated by 
his beautiful tone and flowing melodic style. The Blue Note jazz 
of this period was full of vitality and unvarnished directness of 
expression. A quarter of a century later these qualities come over 
as strongly as ever and make this a most attractive album for those 
who like their jazz undiluted. EDDIE LAMBERT 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
FLAMING YOUTH: 
Bubber Miley, Louis Metcalf (tpt); Joe Nanton (tbn); Otto 
Hardwicke (alt, sop, bar, clt); Rudy Jackson (ten, clt); Harry 
Carney (bar, alt, clt); Duke Ellington (p); Fred Guy (bj); 
Wellman Braud (bs) Sonny Greer (d) 

New York City — October 6, 1927 
40156-2 Washington wobble 
Adelaide Hall (vcl-1) added 

New York City — October 26, 1927 


39370-1 Creole love call-1 
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39371-2 The blues | love to sing-1 
40155-4 = Black and tan fantasy 
amit Adelaide Hall 
New York City — December 19, 1927 


41244-1 Harlem river quiver 
41245-2 East St.Louis toodle-oo 
41246-1 Blue bubbles 


Arthur Whetsol (tpt); and Barney Bigard (ten, clt); for Metcalf 
and Jackson 
New York Ciry — March 26, 1928 


43502-2 Black beauty 
43503-2 Jubilee stomp 
43504-2 Got everything but you 


Freddie Jenkins and/or unknown player (tpt); Johnny Hodges 
(alt, sop); probably Billy Taylor (tuba) for Miley, Hardwicke and 
Braud, Ozzie Ware (vcl-2) added 

New York City — October 30, 1928 
47799-2. The mooche 
48103-2 No, papa, no-2 
Bubber Miley, Arthur Whetsol, Freddie Jenkins (tpt); Joe Nanton 
(tbn); Johnny Hodges (alt, sop); Otto Hardwicke (alt, bar, cit); 
Barney Bigard (ten, clt); Harry Carney (bar, alt, cit): Duke Ellington 
(p); Fred Guy (bj); Wellman Braud (bs); Sonny Greer (d); Ozzie 
Ware (vci-2); Irving Mills (vcl-3) 

New York City — November 15, 1928 


48166-2 Bandana babies-2,3 
48167-2 Digadiga do -2,3 
48168-1  / must have that man 


omit Otto Hardwicke, Ozzie Ware and Irving Mills 
New York City — January 16, 1929 
Flaming youth 
J RCA @ RD8089 (39/11d.) 


49652-2 


IT IS NOT the least virtue of Duke Ellington's 

recordings that they retain their freshness over 
years of familiarity. With the exception of two alternate takes 
all the music here has been well known to me for some years, yet 
reviewing this album has been a greatly enjoyable task. The re- 
mastering maintains the very high standard set in the RCA Vin- 
tage series and many details of orchestral scoring previously hidden 
behind 78 surface swish comes to light. And the contribution of 
Wellman Braud to the Ellington band of this period can be judged 
all the better from the clean sound of the bass here, his work during 
Miley’s Diga diga do solo being a case in point. This take is the 
same as that used on RD-7731, but Harlem river quiver (alias 
Brown berries) and Blue bubbles are alternates, the ones used 
here being those originally issued on 78. Washington wobble -2 
has appeared on the Victor ‘X’ label, but is different to both the 
Pirate EP and HMV 78 issues (-1 and -5 respectively). The blues 
! love to sing is from the ‘common alternate’ used on ‘X’ and 
Pirate and differs from the HMV78, which is -1. But the collec- 
tor’s gem in this album is the previously unissued -2 of No, papa, 
no with two vocal choruses by Ozzie Ware and a muted trumpet 
chorus in place of the famous open solo by the ‘unknown’ player 
on -1. Space considerations prohibit the kind of detailed discussion 
which the music on this release calls for. Ellington's recordings of 
1927-29 represent the first full flowering of his genius and on many 
of these performances one hears a structural Organisation and an 
originality of conception which are fully characteristic of the 
mature Ellington. There are passages which have dated — Irving 
Mills’s vocals and some of the scoring on the pops for example — 
but these are surprisingly few. The integration of the soloists with 
the band is already marked and superb versions of many of 
Ellington's finest early compositions are here — Creole love call, 
Black and tan fantasy, East St Louis toodle-oo, Blue bubbles and 
Flaming youth among them. The standard of solo work is high and 
the contributions of Miley and Nanton in particular achieve real 
greatness. In addition to its many other merits — including a 
rhythm section with real swing (Braud) and colour (Greer) — the 
disc is worthy of purchase for Bubber Miley’s work alone. This 
includes the theme statement of / must have that man, which is 
comparable with Billie Holiday’s later more celebrated reading; 
the fine trumpet on Got everything but you, witha superbly 
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executed final half chorus and coda; the stomping solos in Jubilee 
stomp and Bandana babies; the classic statements of East St. 
Louis toodle-oo and Flaming youth; and the great solos on Creole 
love call and Black and tan fantasy, choruses with more real 
musical thought and structure than many a famous jazz composi- 
tion. In great contrast, as if to prove that this band was already 
able to use trumpet playing the very antithesis of Miley's are the 
clean, poised and cool lines of Arthur Whetsol’s theme statement 
on Black beauty. 
Stanley Dance’s sleeve note is ideal and one’s only quibble with 
the production of the album is that the tracks are not in chrono- 
logical order. Assessing this album objectively leads to the same 
conclusion as one’s delighted subjective response to the music — 
here is one release which is essential to any jazz collection. 

EDDIE LAMBERT 


COTTONTAIL: 
Cat Anderson, Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tpt); Ray Nance (tpt, 
vin-1, vel-2); Britt Woadman, Quentin Jackson (tbn): John Sanders 
(v-tbn); Johnny Hodges (alt); Russell Procope (alt, clt); Jimmy 
Hamilton (ten, clt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney (bar); 
Duke Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (d); Jimmy 
Grissom (vcl-3) 

Chicago — February 1956 
Blues :: Sumertime-4 :: Laura-4 :: | can’t get started-1,2 :: 
My funny Valentine-4 :: Cottontail :: Daydream :: Deep 
purple-4 :: Indian summer :: Everything but you-3,4 +: Frus- 
tration 
4-p out 


THIS ALBUM, now making its fourth appearance 

in this country, starts and ends on a highspot; un- 
like the majority of the music here, the Carney feature Frustration 
is (a) written by Ellington and (b) one of his best short pieces of 
the last 20 years. And the opening Blues, which sets the informal 
tone of the proceedings, is something of a field day for Clark 
Terry, who leads the head-arranged ensemble, solos with 
plunger and takes fours with new recruit Woodyard (others in the 
string of soloists include Hamilton on tenor, Britt Woodman and 
Willie Cook). Of the rather curious selection of standards — pre- 
sumably the sort of programme Duke would trot out on a dance 
date — the best is / can’t, also a head-arrangement with delightful 
piano, subdued Procope clarinet, and singing, bowing Nance (who 
is sufficiently entertaining to make one forgive a misreading of 
the lyrics: “Got a house that’s a showplace,/ Still | can’t get 
no place with you”). But some of the other items sound very un- 
Ellingtonian and, although Strayhorn probably had a lot to do with 
the session (incidentally, | agree wholeheartedly with Don Locke 
about “And His Mother Called Him Bill’), Hamilton’s maudlin 
Purple and Anderson's flamboyant Summertime were very likely 
arranged by the soloist himself. One oddity is that Laura, an 
excuse for some nice Gonsalves, uses the same intro as the 1948 
Don’t be so mean to baby(though both may have a common ante- 
cedent), and the unusual treatment of Valentine has a kind of 
late-40s Strayhorn feel to it — of course, arrangements of such 
material may have been in the book for years before being re- 
corded. The inclusion of the early-40s Cottontai/ and Daydream 
reminds one that this is the companion LP to the vastly superior 
“Historically Speaking’ (Polydor 623 218) and, if Anderson‘s 
incredible accurate lead near the end of Cottontail com pensates 
for a lot of inaccurate high-register work in later years, this is 
ultimately a rather inconsequential 41 minutes. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


: Polydor Special 545 115 (29/10d.) 


LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA 
THE MESS IS HERE: 
Uncertain big band personnel with the following musicians featured 
as indicated — ‘Cat’ Anderson-1, Joe Morris-2, Dave Page-3 (tpt); 
Arnett Cobb-4, Fred Simon-5 (ten); Gus Evans (alt-6); Herbie 
Fields (clt-7); Milt Buckner (p-8); Lionel Hampton (vib-9 , p-10); 
Dinah Washington (vcl-11); Other present at least on some tracks 
include Michael Wood (tbn); Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Billy Mackel 


(g) 
1944-45 
Nola-1.9,8 :: Moonglow-12 :: Million dollar smile-11 :: The 


mess is here 3-3,6:: Oh lady be good-4,5 , probably 3 :: Slide 
Hamp slide-2,3,9 :: Swanee river-2,4 :: Flying home No.2-7,9,4 
:: Hamp’s boogie woogie-10/One o'clock jump 
-12 Hampton acc rhythm section only on this track 

Jazz Club Records ® LP-1001 (50/-) 
(Obtainable from Jazz Club Records, P.O. Box 17, 2345 Brunn, 


Austria). 

5 NOLA WOULD appear an unlikely vehicle for a 

jazz musician but Hampton turns in one of his 

best solos on the LP here, keeping the number of quotes down to 
reasonable proportions. F/ying home is also something of a surprise, 
for though in due course the raucous tenor and scream trumpets 
enter the fray, the early part is devoted to Hampton and Fields in 
chase sequences and neat unison work. Swanee has good solos 
by Morris and Cobb, the theme apparently based on the Lunceford 
score, while OA /ady and Hamp’s boogie are exciting if decidedly 
frantic performances, the former featuring Cobb and Simon in 


the obligatory two tenor chase. Million is mostly Dinah Washington’s 


Slide is pure showcasing, while Moong/ow is disappointing for 
the fact that Hampton’s great swing is not matched by any coher- 
ence of music thought. The mess, a blues riff, is an exhibitionistic 
performance but does have striking high register playing by the 
trumpet section and shows off the extrovert nature of Hampton’s 
ensemble approach very effectively. 

These titles are all taken from transcriptions of ‘Jubilee’ shows, an 
extra bonus being the announcements of that singular brand of 
jive conscious comperes who flourished during the ‘forties. For 
readers who have a liking for the Hampton band records of the 
mid-’forties this LP is a worthwhile investment. The recording 
quality is inevitably somewhat on the lo-fi side, though never 
disturbingly so, the playing time 42% minutes. As this is a limited 
edition anyone wanting the record are advised to obtain it without 
too much delay. ALBERT McCARTHY 


ART HODES 
SITTIN’ IN — VOLUME ONE: 
ART HODES CHICAGOANS 


Max Kaminsky (tpt); Ray Coniff (tbn); Rod Cless (cit); Art 
Hodes (p); Jack Bland (g); Bob Haggart (bs); Danny Alvin (d) 
New York City — March 18, 1944 


BN690-1 Maple leaf rag* 

BN961 She’s crying for me 
BN962 Yellow dog blues 
BN963-1 Slow ‘em down blues * 


Sid Jacobs (bs) for Haggart 
New York City — March 22, 1944 
BN964-1 Doctor jazz* 
BN965 Shoe shiner’s drag 
BN966-4 = There’/I be some changes made 
BN967 Clark and Randolph 
ART HODES’ BACK ROOM BOYS 
Max Kaminsky (tpt-1); Sandy Williams (tbn-2); Art Hodes (p); 
Jimmy Arthur Shirley (g); Israel Crosby (bs) 
New York City — April 21, 1944 


BN968-1 VK. blues* -7 
BN969 Lowdown blues -2 
BN970 Jug head boogie* 1-2 


ART HODES’ BLUE FIVE: 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Mezz Mezzrow (clt); Art Hodes (p); Pops 
Foster (bs); Danny Alvin (d) 

New York City — December 11, 1944 
BN201-1 Apex blues 
BN202 Shake that thing” 


ORIGINAL ART HODES TRIO: 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Art Hodes (p); Fred Moore (d) 

New York City — April 6, 1945 
BN229-3 Eccentric* 
* Denotes previously unissued take 

Blue Note B-6508 (47/6d.) 

Ji EN THE records by Art Hodes Blue Note 

Chicagoans were first issued in the ‘forties they 
caused quite a stir, drawing favourable reviews from writers not 
normally enthusiastic about Chicago style or ‘dixieland’ jazz. 


Really the sessions are Chicagoan in spirit rather than in musical 
organisation, while the frenetic novelty aspect of dixieland is now- 
here to be heard. The repertoire of two New Orleans tunes, one 
rag, one standard and four blues is un unusual one for a white band 
of this (or any other) period. But Art Hodes was an unusual leader 
and an able one. His organisation of these sessions covered enough 
rehearsal to ensure coherence without staleness, a judicious choice 
of musicians and tunes, and the creation of the right climate for 
straightforward, no-nonsense jazz making. As an executant Hodes’s 
moderate technical facility and strong feeling for the blues bring 
Mezz Mezzrow to mind. He is unique among jazzmen in the extent 
of the influence of ‘primitive’ blues painists on his style. His slow 
tempo blues solos are most effective, their shifting tonal patterns 
and their really ‘low down’ quality making up for any deficiencies 
in formal organisation. The rhythm section is dominated by Danny 
Alvin's drumming — he provides a solid enough base for a pretty 
robust section but is often unduly heavy at up-tempo even for 

this kind of music. Ray Coniff is surprisingly successful for a man 
not usually associated with this style, while Rod Cless upholds his 
reputation as a good band clarinet. Although there are many solos 
the main emphasis is on the ensemble and it is here that the out- 
standing playing of the sessions can be heard in Max Kaminsky’s 
fine trumpet leads. He loosens up the ragtime melodies of Maple 
leaf in excellent fashion and is outstanding also on She’s crying 

for me and on all four blues titles. The re-mastering of the first 

six tracks is excellent but the recording level drops suddenly for 


the last two, which have a dull, heavy sound — very poor 
engineering, this. Musically this is one of the best sessions of its 


kind in the discography, one which | have always preferred to the 
overated Spanier Ragtime Band sides. 
The second side of the album, (well recorded throughout) presents 
aselection of titles from three later Hodes sessions, five of the six 
being blues. The first two Back Room Boys titles are solos by 
Kaminsky and Williams, the former playing with good tone, a 
natural blues style and sobriety, the latter in a dramatic, deliberately 
earthy manner, Jimmy Shirley has a nice guitar solo on each track. 
Jug head boogie, \ike M.K. blues an alternate take, has solos all 
round with Kaminsky and Shirley outstanding. Mezzrow’s work 
on Apex blues is very beautiful and among his best on record, but 
on Shake that thing he takes second place to some vigorous work 
by Hodes and Kaminsky. The trio Eccentric is an unusual arrange- 
ment and has more good trumpet. Overall this is a very fine album 
and contains a good proportion of minor classics of recorded jazz. 
EDDIE LAMBERT 


SKIP JAMES 
A TRIBUTE TO SKIP JAMES, VOLUME ONE: 
Skip James (vcl, g) 

Falls Church, Va — December 16, 1964 
Worried blues, Tk.1 :: Special rider blues, Tk.1 :: Drunken 
spree, Tk.1 :: | don’t want a woman to sit up all night long, 
Tk.1 :: Cypress grove blues :: Catfish, Tk.1 :: Motherless 
and fatherless, Tk.1 :: Illinois blues, Tk.2 :: All night long, 
Tk.3 (If you haven’t any hay) 

Biograph BLP-12016 (52/6d.) 

: THIS IS A companion volume to the Melodeon 

set, “The Greatest of the Delta Blues-Singers”’ 
(MLP7321, also Storyville 670185), and even reproduces the 
extravagant title of the earlier issue in a little box on the sleeve’s 
front. Three Melodeon titles are repeated, ///inois blues, | 
don’t want a woman and All night long, but each is a different 
take. The music is well recorded and lasts for almost 38 minutes. 
This may be a ‘rediscovery’ album, but there’s a world of difference 
between it and, say, the Son House LP reviewed in this issue. Skip 
James was not the musician he was in 1931, but he had not lost 
very much in the succeeding decades; if the urgency of the Para- 
mounts was gone, it had been satisfactorily replaced by a warm, 
confidential ease of delivery. Even the alternative takes on the 
Biograph album, which are rougher than the Melodeon versions, 
hang together; among the reactions which they call forth, regret 
and discomfort are not to be found. Just which reaction pre- 
dominates is the affair of the individual listener, and some people 
may think — as | used to do — that Skip’s last recordings have 
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something of fussiness, even effeminacy. But songs like Specia/ 
rider, with its eerie guitar figures, must be recognized as creations 
of the first rank. The contrast between Skip’s featherweight voice 
and the complexity of his playing gives birth to a singular beauty, 
to which few hearers can be impervious. It has nothing to do 
with his untimely death; these performances would have been 
equally moving a year ago. 

| don't wish to give the impression that this is Skip’s most just 
tribute; the Vanguard album (SVRL19001), which includes most 
of these songs, is the first one to buy. But | am happy to have any 
number of Drunken sprees, and Worried blues in this set is the 
only issued version | know. There isn’t much to choose between 
Biograph and Melodeon; try to acquire both if you can, for there 
can't be many more Skip James records to come, and his utterly 
personal conception of the blues is something we cannot permit 
ourselves to forget. TONY RUSSELL 


JOSEPH JARMAN 

AS IF IT WERE THE SEASONS: 
Joseph Jarman (alt, sop, bassoon, fife, recorder); Charles Clark 
(bs, ‘cello’ koto); Thurman Barker (perc); Sherri Scott (vcl) 

Chicago — c.1969 
As if it were the seasons :: Song to make the sun come up 
Add John Jackson (tpt); Lester Lashley (tbn); Fred Anderson 
John Stubblefield (ten); Joel Brandon (fl); Richard Abrams 
(p, oboe) 
Song for Christopher-1 
1-bells, gong, harps played by all present 

Delmark DS417 (44/10d.) 

J seasons AND SUN are certainly more 

coherent performances than Lester Bowie’s 
Numbers 7 and 2 which | reviewed some months back in these 
columns. Jarman, as indicated by the heading details, plays 
several instruments in the former, achieving a melodic effect 
attractive in its simplicity over varied backing including bells, 
miscellaneous percussion, and complementary playing by Clark. 
His most gripping work, though, is reserved for the alto saxo- 
phone. Restrained at first, his playing grows louder and more 
distorted behind Miss Scott’s vocal, this passage evoking most 
graphically the hostility of the social environment in which 
these performers operate. Sun, a much shorter excursion, features 
the singer again, this time in a wordless vocal. The frequently 
crowded textures of Christopher, which occupies the whole of 
the second side, are less successful. The programmatic value of 
simultaneous expression by five or more wind instrumentalists is 
plain enough, but the effect of violence soon degenerates into 
sheer boredom if sustained at this type of length without benefit 
of some kind of musical relationship, harmonic or otherwise, 
between the different lines. Such forays will no doubt in 
time sound as dated as Lombardo’s saxes, bop vocalese, or the 
phoney funk that is still unmercifully with us. Meanwhile, shafts 
of originality, loosed by an evident desire to re-think the whole 
basis of jazz expression, traverse these 39 minutes, but one is 
forced to conclude that, at least as yet, this latest Chicago school 
turns out better demolition experts than architects. 


MICHAEL JAMES 
SWINGIN’ WITH KRUPA: IX 
GENE KRUPA AND HIS ORCHESTRA: ‘ 
Ray Triscari, Bill Purcell, Fern Caron, Don Fagerquist (tpt); Urbie 
Green, Gene Mullins, Bob Swope (tbn); Leonard Hambro, Harvey 
Cousins, Johnny Lucas, Robert Wise, Dale Kever (sax); Norman 
Schnell (p); Don Simpson (bs); Gene Krupa (d) 

New York City — February 24, 1950 


GENE KRUPA 


EO-VB-3808 Ain’t misbehavin’ 
EO-VB-3809 Honeysuckle rose 
New York City — March 20, 1950 
EO-VB-3886 Handful of keys 
EO-VB-3887 Black and blue 
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GENE KRUPA AND HIS CHICAGO JAZZ: 
Wild Bill Davison (cnt); Cutty Cutshall (tbn); Peanuts Hucko (clit): 
Gene Schroeder (p); Ray Biondi (g); Al Hall (bs); Gene Krupa (d); 
Bobby Soots (vcl-1) 

New York City — April 6, 1950 
EO-VB-4136 Bonaparte’s retreat-1 
Edmond Hall (clt); Joe Bushkin (p); replace Hucko and Schroeder; 
Ernie Caceres (bar) added 

New York City — September 11, 1950 


EO-VB-5551 Walking the blues-1 
EO-VB-5552 Panhandle rag-1 
EO-VB-5553 I’m forever blowing bubbles 


GENE KRUPA’S SWING BAND: 
Roy Eldridge (tpt); Leon ‘Chu’ Berry (ten); Benny Goodman (cit); 
Jess Stacy (p); Allan Ruess (g); Israel Crosby (bs); Gene Krupa (d); 
Helen Ward (vcl-1) 

Chicago — February 29, 1936 


10012 ! hope Gabriel likes my music 
10013 Mutiny in the parlour-1 
10014 I’m gonna clap my hands-1 
10015 Swing is here 


ONE CAN SWIFTLY summarise the musical 

content of the three sessions contained on this 
LP as pleasant/dire/good respectively. The big band tracks are 
from a ‘Tribute to Fats Waller’ issue, the scoring revealing a high 
degree of craftsmanship, particularly in the skilful use of contras- 
ting dynamics. The section work is also commendable in its cohesion, 
the saxes being outstanding, and the two featured soloists — Wise 
(very Young influenced) and Fagerquist — are agreeable without 
being notably individual. 
The ‘Chicago Jazz’ tracks are something else. /‘m forever, the only 
non-vocal track, has Hall in a showcasing solo against Krupa’s tom 
toms, but the other three titles have grotesquely bad vocals in a 
nasal hillbilly style from Bobby Soots. The poor material and the 
vocals would sink better musicians than these, and if Davison is 
reduced to roaring and blasting who can blame him? 
The 1936 date was somewhat frenetic but the solos remain just on 
the right side of exhibitionism. Eldridge is in splendid form 
throughout, his contributions flamboyant yet controlled, and the 
much maligned Goodman plays well, his fine solo on /’m gonna 
being outstanding. Berry had his style well organised by this date 
and though the tempo of / hope drives him to a few awkward 
phrases his solos on Mutiny and Swing are amongst his finest on 
record. The rhythm section is crisp and Stacy's ability as an 
accompanist is highlighted behind part of Helen Ward’s vocal on 
/’m gonna. 
At full price Mr. Soots would alone have condemned the LP, but 
taking the madest cost into account the 1936 session and the big 
band tracks make this an item worth investigation. Recording 
satisfactory, playing time 37 minutes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


J RCA International INTS-1072 (19/11d.) 


FRED McDOWELL/FURRY LEWIS 
WHEN | LAY MY BURDEN DOWN: 
FRED McDOWELL (vcl, g) 

Como, Miss — February, 1969 
/f you see my baby :: John Henry :: Louise :: 61 Highway :: 
Big fat mama :: When | lay my burden down :: Dankin’ farm 
FURRY LEWIS (vcl, speech, g) 

Memphis, Tenn — November 1968 
Casey Jones (Ramblin mind) :: Harry Furry blues :: Every day 
in the week :: Grieve my mind :: Beale Street blues :: When I 
lay my burden down 

Biograph BLP-12017 (52/6d.) 

TWO FAULTS mar this production: a hackneyed 

selection of songs and a sloppy presentation. To 
take the second first; there is a different title for the LP above the 
sleevenote ("61 Highway), and McDowell's version of that very 
composition appears to have been mastered from two takes, ill 
spliced. The note perpetrates things like ‘Bell Broonzy’, misre- 
presents the story of John Henry, and lists among ‘major exponents’ 
of the archaic blues technique’ Charley Jordan and Robert Johnson. 
As for the material, its familiarity is perhaps less of a setback than 


it seems, for one can at least compare two ballad treatments in 
McDowell's John Henry and Lewis's Casey Jones as well as the 
different versions of the religious song. McDowell's guitar has a 
very full sound, and the closely-knit accompaniment to Dankin’ 
Farm \ends strength to a foreceful lyric. But with versions on 
Prestige, Arhoolie, Vanguard and Fontana, do we need another 
Highway 61? (A sixth recording has just appeared on Capitol, 
too.) 

Furry. Lewis, apparently not in the best of health at this session 
nevertheless performs with gusto. A simple and pathetic blues, 
Grieve my mind, is cut off after a minute and a half, and Beale 
Street blues (actually St Louis blues, despite Furry’s introduction) 
lasts little longer; to make up the weight, there are extended 
treatments of Casey Jones (with excerpts from On the road again) 
and Every day in the week, which has an erratic but pleasing 
guitar part. Furry Lewis has a great gift, he can forget his 

words, fluff his playing, lose his tempo, and yet captivate the 
listener without making any special demands on his tolerance. 
Which is to say that he is an entertainer of the best sort. And 
moments like the bass-string run in When / lay my burden down 
are there to remind you of the fact. 

An imperfect, rough-edged album, but an attractive one. 38% 
minutes, in slightly crude stereo. TONY RUSSELL 


WES MONTGOMERY 
WES’ BEST: 
Buddy Montgomery (p-1, vib-2); Wes Montgomery (g); Monk 
Montgomery (bs); Lawrence Marable (d) 

San Francisco — July 1960 
June in January-1 :: Lover man-1 :: Monterey blues-7 :: 
Jingles-1 
Paul Humphries (d) replaces Marable 

Toronto — December 1961 
Beaux arts :: Snowfall-2 :: Barbados-2 :: Angel eyes 

America 30AM6092 (28/6d.) 

J BEST SCHMEST! What we have here has been 

heavily edited by whoever owns Fantasy these 
days (Monterey and June obviously, and presumably many of the 
others too, judging by the playing-times), and, if the total of 38 
minutes contains thereby less of the other two Montgomery 
Brothers, that is no great disadvantage. But the very stiff, on-the- 
beat section work of Buddy and Monk, who never really recovered 
from an early experience with electric bass, tends to drag down 
Wes (as on the “Groove Yard” LP from the Riverside boxed set 
reviewed in March). Buddy’s comping and arranging (Barbados, 
credited to ‘‘Montgomery”, is a bowdlerized version of the Parker 
tune) lean heavily on Horace Silver and, though Ralph Gleason 
goes on about Wes sitting in with Coltrane, he would have been 
much better suited to Silver’s group — which in my book is not 
unalloyed praise (see Jazz on Record). But the inclusion of 
Jingles, which was also performed on the dire Wes Montgomery 
Trio LP (‘Round Midnight’’, Riverside 673 009), shows how 
much better is the present album. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


MUDDY WATERS 
McKINLEY MORGANFIELD (vcl, g) 

Stovall, Mississippi — summer 1941 
1769-A-1 Country blues 
1769-A-2 / be’s troubled 


SON SIMS FOUR: McKinley Morganfield (g, vcl-1); Percy Thomas 
(g, vcl-2); Son Simms (vin); Louis Ford (mand, vcl-3) 
Stovall, Mississippi — July 24, 1942 
6628-A-6 Ramblin’ kid blues -1 
6628-A-7 Rosalie -71 
6628-A-8 Joe Turner blues -3 
6628-B-1 Pearlie May blues -2 
McKINLEY MORGANFIELD (\vcl, g); Son Simms (g-4) or 
Charles Berry (g-5) 
same session 
6628-B-2. Take a walk with me 4 
6628-B-3 Burr clover blues -4 
6629-A-1,2 / be bound to write to you -5 
6629-A-3. You gonna miss me when I’m gone -6 
-6 no 2nd g on this track 


McKINLEY MORGANFIELD \vcl, 9) 

Clarksdale, Mississippi — August 1942 
6666-A-3 You got to be sick and die some of these days 
6666-B-1 Why don’t you live so God can use you 
6666-B-2 Country blues No.2 

Polydor Special @ 236 574 (29/10d.) 

J THIS ALBUM was previously available as 

Bounty BY6031 and is one of the essential 
documents of twentieth century culture. The impact of American 
Negro music on European popular art — and in particular that of 
the blues in the past decade — is an important phenomena of our 
time. In this context one of the most influential of Negro blues 
men has been Muddy Waters, and to listen to the recordings he did 
in his native Mississippi long before his years of fame in Chicago, 
indeed before he even became a professional singer, is to hear the 
musical roots of current popular culture. These remarkable location 
recordings by Muddy Waters, made under his proper name of 
McKinley Morganfield, were done by Alan Lomax for the Library 
of Congress and on this Polydor re-issue the sound quality is 
remarkably good considering their origin. In terms of musical 
quality too this is an important album. The two 1941 recordings 
are arguably the best as well as being the first by Waters — strongly 
influenced by Robert Johnson no doubt, but also clearly the work 
of a markedly individual artist. The interplay between the guitar 
and voice is most impressive and Muddy’s playing in the bottleneck 
style quite masterly. His other solo titles are only marginally less 
excellent and all have fine guitar. The Son Simms Four have an in- 
fectious way with the blues which quite discounts their technical 
crudity. This is a first class collection of Mississippi blues recorded 
at source, as well as being a priceless historical document. 

EDDIE LAMBERT 


CHARLIE PARKER 
BIRD AT ST‘NICK’S: 
Red Rodney (tpt); Charlie Parker (alt); Al Haig (p); Tommy Potter 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d) 

St.Nicholas Arena, New York City — February 

18, 1950 
| didn’t know what time it was :: Ornithology :: Embraceable 
you :: Visa :: | cover the waterfront :: Scrapple from the apple 
:: Stareyes :: Theme :: Confirmation :: Out of nowhere :: 
Hot house :: What’snew :: Now’s the time :: Smoke gets in 
youreyes :: Theme 

America 30AM6062 (28/6d.) 

J UNLESS ONE COUNTS the Massey Hall and 

JATP concerts, this was the first “undercover” 
recording of Parker to appear here and, having been previously 
available on Melodisc and Vocalion, it arouses more nostalgia 
and less enthusiasm than ‘‘Bird on 52nd Str’’ reviewed in February. 
Things like the famous quotation from West end blues and the in- 
version of the beat on Now’s the time now seem slightly less extra- 
ordinary when one knows Parker did the same eight weeks earlier 
on Xmas Eve — and presumably other times too. These 40% 
minutes are, it goes without saying, worth studying and enjoying 
if you can tolerate the editing-out of non-Bird solos (inielligently 
done) and the poor balance, which changes for the worse during 
four tracks on Side 2, thereby relegating to the middle distance 
the only extant Parker performance of What’s new (the more 
audible Smoke appears to be another ‘“‘first’”, presumably the 
result of playing for dancing). But, with some 18 LPs worth of 
“private” tapes now available, a line must be drawn somewhere, 
and those who do not possess them already are urged to acquire 
the latest reissues of the Le Jazz Cool/Parker Records/MGM/Saga 
airshots on Ember CJS821(=Vol.1) and Xtra XTRA1095(=Vol.2). 
Items on the America and Bel Air labels reviewed in this issue are 
distributed by Disc Imports Ltd., 36 John Dalton St, Manchester 
M2 6LD. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 
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STUFF SMITH 
ONE O’CLOCK JUMP: 
Stuff Smith (vin); Otto Weiss (p); Peter Witte (bs); Charley Antolini 
(d) 

Villingen, Germany — Autumn 1967 
Ain‘t she sweet :: Aprilin Paris :: Sweet Lorraine :: One o’clock 
jump-1 :: Cherokee :: Yesterdays :: What is this thing called 
love?-1 
1- Heribert Thusek (ten) added 

Polydor Special 545 114 (29/10d.) 

J PERHAPS IT WAS because he played the violin 

that Stuff Smith remained on the side-lines of 
popularity for most of his long career. Among swingers he must be 
included among the most noted, a man in the same class as Hampton 
or Basie. His style is individual, full of good humour and wholly 
of jazz. Any doubts one may have about the amplified violin 
disappear when one hears how well this curious device was suited 
to Smith’s music — his tone, vibrato and attack combine to create 
a sound which is the perfect transformation of the violin into jazz. 
Perhaps another reason for Smith's lack of popularity with the 
jazz audience of the last two decades is the content of his music — 
springy, resilient and high spirited, often richly vulgar in its humour, 
He died in Europe in 1967 shortly after this album, his last, was 
recorded. The rhythm section is a good one and if they fail to 
match Smith in swing they are not unique in that. Here the violinist 
demonstrates his inventive and essentially melodic variations on 
standards to fine effect, and he was obviously still on peak form. 
This is a gem of an LP really, full of the spirit of one of the true 
masters of the jazz idiom. EDDIE LAMBERT 


SWING HI — SWING LO 
IKE QUEBEC QUINTET: 
Ike Quebec (ten); Roger Ramirez (p); Tiny Grimes (g); Milt 
Hinton (bs); J.C. Heard (d) 

New York City — July 18, 1944 


BN985-2  Tiny’s exercise * 
BN987 Indiana 
BN988-1 Blue Harlem 


JIMMY HAMILTON AND THE DUKE’S MEN: 
Ray Nance (tpt); Henderson Chambers (tbn); Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt); Otto Hardwicke (alt); Harry Carney (bar); Jimmy Jones (p); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs); Sidney Catlett (d) 

New York City — November 21, 1945 


BN270 Slapstick 
BN271-1 Blues in my music room 
IKE QUEBEC SWING SEVEN: 


Buck Clayton (tpt); Keg Johnson (tbn); Ike Quebec (ten); Roger 
Ramirez (p); Tiny Grimes (g); Grachan Moncur (bs); J.C. Heard 
(d) 
New York City — July 17, 1945 
BN246-2  /’ve found anew baby 
IKE QUEBEC SWINGTET: 
Jonah Jones (tpt); Tyree Glenn (tbn); Ike Quebec (ten); Roger 
Ramirez (p); Tiny Grimes (g); Oscar Pettiford (bs); J.C.Heard (d) 
New York City — September 25, 1944 


BN990-1 /f/ had you 
BN991 Mad about you 
JOHN HARDEE SEXTET: 


John Hardee (ten); Bill Bivens (vib); Sammy Benskin (p); Jimmy 
Arthur Shirley (g); Gene Ramey (bs); Sid Catlett (d) 

New York City — May 31, 1946 
BN286-5 River edge rock * 


BENNY MORTON'S ALL STARS: : 
Benny Morton (tbn); Barney Bigard (clt); Ben Webster (ten); Sammy 
Benskin (p); Israel Crosby (bs); Eddie Dougherty (d) 

New York City — January 31, 1945 
BN222 Limehouse blues 
Note: Titles marked with an asterisk are previously unissued takes 
or recordings. 

Blue Note © B-6507 (47/6d.) 
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BY THE TIME he made his last Blue Note LPs 

during the early-’sixties Ike Quebec was a mature 
artist, his playing having acquired an emotional depth that is only 
hinted at on his tracks on the present release. /ndiana, on which 
his Webster-influenced solo has the virtue of considerable swing, 
is the best of three routine performances by his quintet, but Buck 
Clayton's beautiful open solo on /‘ve found lifts the level of this 
recording considerably and presumably inspired Quebec's closing 
chorus which is a great deal more cohesive than anything he plays 
on the quintet titles. /f / and Mad have attractive ballad solos by 
Quebec, suggestive of his later mastery in this idom, and in addition 
there are neat contributions from Ramirez and very good open 
passages by Jones, an excellent second rank trumpeter then still 
some years away from the economically successful but artistically 
sterile series of muted LPs with which he made his name. 
Hardee's River had the leader well featured in bustling, Chu Berry- 
like solos, while Morton’s Limehouse has good relaxed playing 
from the trombonist and Webster in addition to showcasing Bigard 
in somewhat theatrical solos that still reveal his superb tone. The 
best, and best organised, tracks on the LP are those by Hamilton, 
Carney’s opening solo on Blues in showing up by contrast the 
slightly bogus blues playing on B/ue Harlem. Hamilton and Nance 
also play excellently on B/ues in, and there is some fine drumming 
from Catlett, the same musicians emerging also with credit on 
Slapstick where the solos benefit from the intelligently scored back- 
grounds. 
Excluding the Hamilton tracks and individual solos on some of the 
other titles, professional competence is the dominating feature of 
these performances, Playing time is 38 minutes, recording adequate 
to good, but at the high price this is an LP chiefly for the committed 
follower of the featured musicians. ALBERT McCARTHY 


een. REISSUES 


E.M.1., THOUGH the ‘largest recording organisa- 

tion in the world’ to use its frequently printed 
boast, is somewhat restricted in its jazz catalogue at present. It 
draws upon Impulse for local releases from time to time, can pre- 
sumably make greater use than at present of the Verve catalogue, 
and takes odd jazz LPs from a variety of other U.S. sources, Using 
its own resources it can compile LPs from U.S. Capitol, which it 
owns, a considerable number of E.M.I owned companies throughout 
Europe, its backlog of British recordings, and the occasional 
contemporary date that it sponsors. 
There is still some interesting Capitol material, mainly from the 
"forties, that is worth reissuing, but with a few exceptions U.S. 
Capitol has never been noted for its handling of jazz musicians, 
certainly not during the past decade. Apart from the heavy import 
programme undertaken by E.M.1|. — imports will increasingly form 
a major part of jazz issues in this country in my opinion — the 
most interesting local issues are those to be found on the Parlo- 
phone and Regal labels, virtually all of a reissue nature. For these 
we have to thank Mr. Chris Ellis. 
At a period when the economic returns from jazz LPs are of little 
or no importance to the major companies, collectors should be 
thankful for the individuals like Chris Ellis who work within them 
and whose interest in jazz is such as to cause them to undertake 
programmes of jazz releases. Accountants seem to have an increas- 
ingly large say in the major recording companies, and it goes 
without saying that the sale of the average jazz LP is not likely 
to cause much joy to these gentlemen, but on the other hand if 
an individual within the company can produce a series of jazz 
releases that do not result in financial loss, or better still show a 
modest profit, he will usually be allowed to have his head within 
strictly definable limits. 
Chris Ellis was responsible for most of the jazz LPs on Music for 
Pleasure, though subsequently these were transferred to the Regal 
label. He also selects the titles for the dance band LPs by such 
artists as Jack Hylton, Jack Payne, Henry Hall, Lew Stone and 
Roy Fox that are being issued by World Record Club, but his 
most important work has been his series of Parlophone jazz re- 
issues, eight of which are reviewed below. 


By one of the many curious anomalies of contracts between U.S. 
and British companies, the rights to Okeh recordings until a specific 
date in 1930 are jointly owned by E.M.1. and C.B.S. Chris Ellis 
has used the material available to him to present worthwhile 
archive issues, generally having sixteen tracks to an LP, using the 
best copies of 78s he could find for dubbing (no masters are avail- 
able to him), and ensuring that the sleeves contain all recording 
information and informative notes. His intention is, as far as it is 
possible, to gradually present in chronological sequence all the 
important Okeh jazz material to which he has access, but some of 
his most cherished LPs take a long while to complete while he 
searches for clean copies of 78s to dub — his standards in this 
respect are very high. 

In June a further volume by Frankie Trumbauer/Bix Beiderbecke 
will become available, and it is hoped that the remaining months of 
1970 will see the issue of a final LP in this series that will then 
psesent the complete Bix/Tram recordings, a second volume by 
the Dixie Stompers, and a second ‘Blue Guitars’ volume by Eddie 
Lang and Lonnie Johnson. In addition there will be two volumes 
by Bill Coleman on the Parlophone label, drawn from his French 
recordings of the ‘thirties, both as leader and sideman. Plans for 
1971 are already advanced, but some of the most interesting LPs 
are held up while the search for good condition 78s continues. A 
final point: collectors who query the fact that these Parlophone 
reissues are appearing on a full price series should know that the 
terms of the E.M.I. contract with the owners of the Okeh material 
precludes its being issued on a budget label. 


ARCADIAN SERENADERS 
ORIGINAL CRESCENT CITY JAZZERS: 
Sterling Bose (cnt); Avery Loposer (tbm, vcl-1); Cliff Holman (cit, 
alt); Eddie Powers (ten); Johnny Riddick (p); Slim Hall (bj); Felix 
Guarino (d) 

New Orleans — March 17, 1924 


8566-A Sensation rag 
8567-A Christine 
ARCADIAN SERENADERS: 


Personnel as last with Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (cnt) replaces Bose, 
Powers out; Chick Harvey (vcl-2) 
St.Louis — c, November 29, 1924 


8775-A San Sue strut 

8776-A Who can your regular be blues-7 
8777-A Bobbed haired Bobbie-2 
8778-A Fidgety feet 


Sterling Bose (cnt); replaces Manone; Bob Marvin (bj) replaces Hill, 
Marty Livingston (vcl-3) 
St.Louis — c. October 26, 1925 


9407-A The Co-Ed 

9408-A Back home in IIlinois-3 
9409-A You gotta know how-3 
9410-A Carry it on down 

9411-A Yes sir, boss 

9412-A Original Dixieland one-step 
9413-A Just a little bit bad-3 
9414-A Angry 


Partophone @ PMC-7085 (39/11d.) 
2 THE ARCADIAN Serenaders, whose change of 

name was occasioned by the St.Louis ballroom 
in which they played for two years prior to disbanding, was a 
tightly knit New Orleans group reflecting in their music hometown 
influences ranging from the O.D.J.B. to Oliver. 
On the tracks on which he is present Manone plays capable both 
as ensemble leader and occasional soloist, but the most interesting 
musicians in the group are Bose and Holman.Bose, who died 
tragically in 1958, was one of those secondary jazz personalities 
who invariably worked within his limitations, yet he was an out- 
standing small ensemble leader and a soloist whose contributions 
were usually marked by a certain grace and formal cohesiveness. 
Oliver would appear to have the major influence throughout his 
life — the session he made with Rod Cless in 1944 is evidence of 
this — and the first two titles here show how well he had assimil- 
ated Oliver's approach, Interestingly enough his playing on You 
gotta know and other titles from the last session is marked by a 
Beiderbecke influence (greater rhythmic freedom for example), 


but this is not altogether surprising when one considers that Trum- 
bauer’s band with Bix was playing opposite the Arcadian Serena- 
ders at this time. Holman is yet another obscure but excellent 

New Orleans clarinetist, his solos performed with a full, reedy 
tone and flowing line, on Who can and Yes sir suggesting a Dodds 
influence. 

|f Bose and Holman are the outstanding musicians, the others play 
their part admirably in the ensembles. The sax solos are in- 
offensive on the whole, while the vocal choruses are confined to 

a few tracks only, that on Who can being bad enough to be interes- 
ting. Anyone sympathetic to this area of jazz will find this a worth- 
while LP, with remarkably good recording quality and a playing 
time of 44 minutes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
LOUIS AND THE BIG BANDS 1928—1930: 
CARROLL DICKERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Louis Armstrong, Homer Hobson (tpt); Fred Robinston (tbn):; 
Bert Curry, Crawford Wethington (alt); Jimmy Strong (clt, ten); 
Earl Hines (p); Mancy Cara (bj); Pete Briggs (brass bs); Zutty 
Singleton (d); Carroll Dickerson (Idr, occasionally vin) 
Chicago — July 5th, 1928 
400992-B Symphonic raps 
400993-B Savoyager’s stomp 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
As last but Gene Anderson (p); replaces Hines; Armstrong also 
vocal-1 
New York City — July 22, 1929 


402535-B (What did! do to be so) Black and blue -1 
402540-C That rhythm man-1 
402541-B Sweet Savannah Sue-1 

New York City — September 10, 1929 
402923-B Some of these days 


402943-A Some of these days-1 
New York City — September 11, 1929 
402924-B When you're smiling 
402947-A When you're smiling-1 
New York City — November 26, 1929 
403454-B After you’ve gone-1 
Louis Armstrong (tpt, vcl-1); Ed Anderson (tpt); Henry Hicks 
(tbn); Bobby Holmes (clt, alt); Theodore McCord (alt); Castor 
McCord (clt, ten); Joe Turner (p); Bemard Addison (g); Lavert 
Hutchinson (brass bs); Willie Lynch (d); Buck Washington (p-2) 
New York City — April 5, 1930 
403896-D My sweet-1,2 
403897-A / can’t believe that you're in love with me-1 
New York City — May 4, 1930 
403999-A /ndian cradle song-1 
404000-B Exactly like you-1 
404001-C Dinah-7 
404002-B Tiger rag 
Parlophone @ PMC-7074 (39/11d.) 


LOUIS IN LOS ANGELES — 1930: 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Louis Armstrong (tpt, vel-1); J.C. Higginbotham (tbn); Albert 
Nicholas, Charlie Holmes (alt, clt); Teddy Hill (ten); Luis Russell 
(p); Eddie Condon (bj); Lonnie Johnson (g); George ‘Pops’ Foster 
(bs); Paul Barbarin (d) 

New York City — March 5, 1929 
401691-B Mahogany Hall blues stomp 
personnel as for session of July 22, 1929 above 

New York City — July 19, 1929 
402534-B Ain’t misbehavin’-1 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG (tpt); BUCK WASHINGTON (p) 

New York City — April 5, 1930 
403895-A Dear old southland 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS SEBASTIAN NEW COTTON 
CLUB ORCHESTRA: 
Louis Armstrong (tpt, vcl-1); Leon Elkins (tpt, Idr); Lawrence 
Brown (tbn); Leon Herriford, Willie Stark (alt); William Franz 
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(ten); L.Z. Cooper or Harvey Brooks (p); Ceele Burke (bj, steel g); 
Reggie Jones (brass bs); Lionel Hampton (d, vib) 
Los Angeles — July 21, 1930 
I'm a ding dong daddy from Dumas-1 
!‘m in the market for you-1 
Los Angles — August 19, 1930 
404405-A Confessin’-1 
404406-A_ /f/ could be with you one hour tonight-1 


Louis Armstrong (tpt, vcl-1); George Orendorff, Harold Scott (tpt); 
Luther Graven (tbn); Les Hite (alt, bar, Idr); Marvin Johnson (alt); 
Charlie Jones (cit, ten); Henry Prince (p); Bill Perkins (bj, g); Joe 
Bailey (bs); Lionel Hampton (d, vib) 

Los Angeles — October 9, 1930 
Body and soul-1 

Los Angeles — October 16, 1930 
Memories of you-1 
You're lucky to me-1 

Los Angeles — December 23, 1930 
404417-A Sweethearts on parade-1 


404403-A 
404404-C 


404411-D 


404412-D 
404413-C 


404418-B You're driving me crazy-1 
404418-C You're driving me crazy-1 
404419-B Peanut vendor 


Los Angeles — March 9, 1931 
404420-A Just a gigolo-1 
404421-C Shine-7 


Parlophone @ PMC-7098 (39/11d.) 
rie FRENCH CBS set of eight LPs covering 
Armstrong’s Okeh output seemed the ultimate 

in chronological presentation, but Chris Ellis is going one better 
by including more than one take of certain titles on the present 
releases. The out of sequence Mahogany Hall and Ain’t misbe- 
havin’ on PMC7098 are there in lieu of the E takes of Memories 
of you and You’re lucky to me which proved to be the usual takes 
dubbed at a faster tempo. 
There can be no need to tell readers of this magazine of the im- 
portance of these recordings, both musically and as a documentary 
of Armstrong’s development as a virtuoso soloist. Clearly they 
cannot be compared on an overall musical or historical level with 
the Hot Fives/Sevens, but certain performances — My sweet, Ding 
dong daddy, Body and soul, You're lucky to me and Sweethearts 
on parade for example — have Armstrong solos that must rate 
amongst the greatest he ever recorded. 
In the available space a consideration of all the individual titles 
is out of the question, but a few points are worth mentioning. 
Symphonic and Savoyager’s are particularly interesting for giving 
us the chance to hear Armstrong and Hines in what would be for 
them normal working surroundings, and both take superb solos 
on these titles, Armstrong’s on Symphonic benefitting from 
Singleton’s support. This number is presented in a rather tricky 
arrangement that is typical of the Chicago big theatre bands of the 
era, the Lombardo-styled saxes striking an incongruous note. 
Lombardo-styled saxes indeed dominate most of the bands Arm- 
strong was fronting at the time of these recordings, and apart from 
Lawrence Brown on the July/August 1930 titles and Orendorff’s 
attractive muted backing to Armstrong’s vocal on Body and soul 
the contributions of other musicians on the second LP (excluding 
the Russell track) are totally forgettable. The group that Arm- 
strong fronted on the April 5th/May 4th 1930 dates soon to be 
Mills Blue Rhythm Band — has received the blanker condemnation 
of all Armstrong's bands at this time, but even a casual listen to the 
titles on which they appear proves this to be rather unfair. While 
their function is mainly that of providing a backcloth for Arm- 
strong’s playing and singing, the individual solos by members of the 
group — Hicks on / can’t, Dinah and Tiger, Holmes on Exactly and 
Tiger, Cass McCord on Tiger, plus various neat fill-ins and backings 
by Addison and Ed Anderson — are clearly by musicians with a 
solid grounding in jazz, even though none are major soloists in 
their own right. 
The three titles which are presented with alternate takes are fas- 
cinating for the opportunity they afford us of judging just how set 
or otherwise was an Armstrong performance of this period. Though 
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the solo outlines are similar, the degree of variation within them is 
far from negligible, a fact made obvious upon listening to the 

rare C take of You’re driving. 

Both these LPs have as satisfactory a sound quality as | can recall 
hearing for these titles, and in any case the originals were generally 
good in this respect. Playing time is 54 and 55 mimutes respectively. 
The question of possession of many of these titles will concern 
many collectors, but on all scores this is the most logical presenta- 
tion of these particular recordings to have appeared. 


ALBERT McCARTHY 
JAZZ IN BRITAIN 
THE 20's: 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND: 
Dominick J. ‘Nick’ LaRocca (cnt); Emile Christian (ton); Larry 
Shields (clt); Billy Jones (p); Tony Sbarbaro (d) 
London — January 8, 1920 
76751 My baby’s arms 


BILLY ARNOLD’S NOVELTY BAND: 
Charles F.Kleiner (tpt); Billy Trittel (ton); Henry Arnold (clt, sop); 
Harry Johnson (alt); Billy Arnold (p); Chris Lee (d) 
London — November 1920 
71130 Stop it 


ORIGINAL CAPITOL ORCHESTRA: 
unknown (cnt); Billy Trittel (ton); Murray Barley (clt, alt); 
G.Webb (alt); J.V. ‘Bud’ Sheppard (Idr, probably p); unknown bj, 
d London — January 21, 1924 
Yy-4114-2 Tiger rag 
CAROLINA CLUB ORCHESTRA: 
‘Red’ Honeycutt, Monk Buie (tpt); ‘Buck’ Weaver (tbn); Ben 
Williams, Joe Gillespie (clt, alt); Hal Kemp (clt, ten, bar, Idr); ‘Slatz’ 
Randall (p); William Waugh (bj); Billy Wolfe (brass bs); Jimmy 
Brooks (d) 

London — August 1924 
A-1040 Ain‘t you ashamed 


JACK HYLTON’S KIT-CAT BAND: 
Tom Smith, Edwin Knight (tpt); Ted Heath (tbn); Al Starita, Jim 
Kelleher (clt, alt); George Smith (ten); Hugo Rignold (vin); Sid 
Bright (p); Len Fillis (bj); Alfred Field (brass bs); Eric Little (d) 
Hayes, Middlesex — August 10, 1925 
Bb-6479-2 Milenberg joys 
DEVONSHIRE RESTAURANT DANCE BAND: 
unknown tpt; tbn; clit, alt; Arthur Lally (clt, alt, bar); Bert Fir- 
man (vin, Idr); John Firman (p); Jack Simmons (bj); unknown brass 
bs; Jack Trebble (d) 
Hayes, Middx — May 26, 1927 
Yy-10760-1 Sugar foot stomp 
FRED ELIZALDE AND HIS CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATES: 
John d’Arcy Hildyard, Dick Battle (tpt); Manuel ‘Lizz’ Elizalde, 
Jack Donaldson (clt, alt); Dan Wyllie (alt); Maurice Allom (ten, 
bar); Fred Elizalde (p); George Monkhouse (bj); ‘Bud’ Williams 
(brass bs); Eric J. Saunders (d) 
Hayes, Middx — June 22, 1927 


Bb-11051-1 Stomp your feet 
Bb-11052-2 Clarinet marmalade 
PICCADILLY REVELS BAND: 


Freddy Pitt, Andy Richardson (tpt); Bill Hall (ton); Ernie Smith 
Phil Cardew (alt, clt); Ray Starita (clt, ten, Idr); Eric Siday (vin); 
Donald Thorne (p); Jack Hill (bj); Clem Lawton (brass bs); Rudy 
Starita (d) 

London — October 2, 1927 
A-6358-3 Buffalo rhythm 

London — October 6, 1927 
A-6362-2 Go, Joe, go 
JACK HYLTON’S RHYTHMAGICIANS: 
Jack Jackson (tpt); Lew Davis (ton); Edward O. Pogson (clit, alt); 
Billy Ternent (ten); Hugo Rignold (vin); Arthur Young (p); Noel 
‘Chappie’ d’Amato (g); Harry Robbins (d) 

Hayes, Middx — December 15, 1927 
Bb-12249-3 Grieving for you 


RHYTHMIC EIGHT: 
Sylvester Ahola, Dennis Radcliffe (tpt); Perley Breed (clt, alt, bar); 


Johnny Helfer (clt, ten); John Firman (p); Joe Brannelly (g); Billy 
Bell (brass bs); Eddie Collins (d) 

Hayes, Middx — February 6, 1928 
Yy-12660-2 There’s a cradle in Caroline 


NEW MAYFAIR DANCE ORCHESTRA: 
Norman Payne (tpt); Lew Davis (tbn); Jack Miranda (clt, alt); 
Laurie Payne (alt, bar, hfp); Johnny Helfer (cit, ten); Eric Siday, 
Hugo Rignold, Jean Pougnet (vin); Carroll Gibbons (p); Joe 
Brannelly (bj); unknown brass bs; Rudy Starita (d) 

Hayes, Middx — March 20, 1929 
Bb-16 160-4 Deep hoilow 


FRED ELIZALDE AND HIS MUSIC: 
Chelsea Quealey (tpt); Max Farley (clt); Bobby Davis (alt); Fud 
Livingston (ten); Adrian Rollini (bs-sx); Fred Elizalde, Billy Mason 
(p); Al Bowlly (g); Tiny Stock (bs); Ronnie Gubertini(d) 

London — April 12, 1929 
E-2404-1 Nobody’s sweetheart 


NOBLE SISSLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Pike Davis, Demus Dean (tpt); James Reevy (tbn); Buster Bailey, 
Rudy Jackson, Ralph Duquesne (cit, alt); Ramon Usera (ten); 
‘Juice’ Wilson, William Rosemand (vIn); Lloyd Pinckney (p); 
Warren Harris (bj); Henry Edwards (brass bs); John Ricks (string 
bs); Jesse Baltimore (d); Noble Sissle (Idr, vcl) 

Hayes, Middx — September 10, 1929 


Bb-17326-2 Kansas City Kitty 
Bb-17329-2 Miranda 

Parlophone @ PMC-7075 (39/11d.) 
THE 30's: 


NIGHT CLUB KINGS: 
Sylvester Ahola (tpt); Danny Polo (clt); unknown bar; vin; Arthur 
Young (p); Ray Noble (harpophone, arr, Idr); Pat O'Malley (g, vel); 
Bill Harty (d) 
Small Queen’s Hall, London — January 21, 1930 
Bb-18577-2 In the moonlight 
Bb-18578-1 Someone 
Norman Payne (tpt); Jock Fleming (tbn); Harry Hines (clt, alt); 
Laurie Payne (bar); Ray Noble (p, cls, arr, Idr); Alan Ferguson 
(g); Patrick ‘Spike’ Hughes (bs); Bill Harty (d); Jack Plant (vel) 
Hayes, Middx — October 3, 1930 
Bb-19913-4 Allah’s holiday 
Bb-19914-5 Whispering 


BUDDY’S BRIGADE (SPIKE HUGHES ORCHESTRA) 
Jimmy Macaffer, Billy Higgs, Chick Smith (tpt); Leslie Thompson 
(tpt, ton); Lew Davis, Bill Mulraney (ton); Harry Hayes (clt, alt); 
Billy Amstell (alt); Buddy Featherstonhaugh (ten); Billy Munn (p); 
ng Ferguson (g); Patrick ‘Spike’ Hughes (bs); Ronnie Gubertini 

) 

London — February 10, 1932 

WE-4435-2 Buddy’s Wednesday outing 


BILLY COTTON AND HIS BAND: 
Bruts Gonella, Eddie Fearn, Ted Desmond (tpt); Tommy Wood, 
Ellis Jackson (tbn); Frank Kenyon, Mick Burberry (alt, clt); Frank 
Barnes (ten, arr); Harold Chippendall (bar); Phil Phillips (vin); Clem 
Bernard (p); Les Casey (g); Joe White (bs); Arthur Baker (d) 
London — September 24, 1933 
CAR-2217-1 Margie 
CAR-2218-1 Old fashioned love in my heart 
RAY NOBLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Max Goldberg, Bill Shakespeare, Nat Gonella (tpt); Lew Davis, 
Tony Thorpe (tbn); Laurie Payne, E.O. Pogson, Freddy Gardner 
(clt, alt, bar); Harry Berly (ten); probably Eric Siday, Jean Pougnet, 
Reggie Pursglove (vin); Harry Jacobson, Eddie Carroll or Cecil 
Norman (p); Al Bowlly (g, vcl); Tiny Winters (string bs); Bill 
Harty (d) 
London — February 1, 1934 
OB-4770-1 Who walks in when | walk out 
LEW DAVIS (tbn) acc Arthur Young (p); George Elliott (g); Dick 
Ball (bs); Max Bacon (d) 
London — December 16, 1935 


CE-7300-3 | never knew 


BILLY JONES AND HIS DIXIELAND BAND: 
Arthur Williams (tpt); George Latimer (tbn); Maurice Sheffield 
(clt); Billy Jones (p); Douglas Howson (d) 
London — April 21, 1936 
CE-7525-3 Bluin’ the blues 


EDDIE CARROLL AND HIS SWING MUSIC: 
Arthur Mouncey (tpt); Jim Farley (alt); Buddy Featherstonhaugh, 
Norman Maloney (ten); Eddie Carroll, Bobby McGee (p); Fred 
Watson (g); Tiny Winters (bs); Sid Heiger (d) 

London — January 19, 1937 
CE-8042-1 Harlem 


NAT GONELLA AND HIS GEORGIANS: 
Nat Gonella (tpt, vel); Bruts Gonella, John Morrison (tpt); Ernest 
Ritte, Albert Torrance (clt, alt); Pat Smuts, Don Barrigo (ten); 
Harold Hood (p, cls); Jimmy Messini (g); Tiny Winters (bs); Bob 
Dryden {d) 

London — July 19, 1937 
CE-8507-1 Georgia on my mind 


HENRY HALL AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Charlie Price, Ray Copestake, Freddy Mann (tpt); Freddy Weish, 
Tony Thorpe (tbn); Burton Gillis, Leslie Ormandroyd (clt, alt); 
Jack Halsall (clt, ten, fl); Edward Croman (cit, bar); Joe Hitchenor , 
Bert Powell (vin); Bert Read (p, arr); George Dickerson (g); Teddy 
Farrar (bs); George Elrick (d) 

Empire Theatre, Liverpool — October 14, 1937 


CA-16627-1 Eccentric 


SIX SWINGERS: 
Bill Farrell (tpt); Jock Fleming (tbn); Dave Shand (cit, alt); George 
Scott Wood (p, Idr); Joe Young (g); Dick Escott (bs); Sid Heigsr 
(d) 

London — June 7, 1938 
CA-16995-1 Indianola 


COLEMAN HAWKINS WITH JACK HYLTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA: 
Jack Raine, Tommy McQuater, Chick Smith (tpt); Eric Breeze, 
Leslie Carew (tbn); Jim Easton (cit, alt, bar); Joe Crossman (alt); 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Freddy Schweitzer, Harry Carr (ten); 
Monia Liter (p); Jack Hill (g); Andre de Vekey (bs); Jock Cummings 
and/or Jack Simpson (d 

London — May 26, 1939 

Darktown strutters ball 
J Parlophone ® PMC-7095 (39/11d.) 


OEA-7953-1 


THESE LPs have in common a playing time of 

50 minutes, reasonable to good recording 
quality, and a wide-ranging selection of groups, but musically the 
20s LP is superior. Both items fulfil their function adequately, 
but readers are advised to try to hear some of the tracks on the 
30s issue prior to making any firm decision on purchase — a pre- 
caution unnecessary with the companion volume. 
Taking the 30s LP first: The Night Club Kings was a Ray Noble 
led group (incidentally a harpaphone appears to be a celeste) and 
the first two tracks have pleasant solos by Ahola and Polo that 
just about compensate for O’Malley’s period vocals. However 
Ahola is outclassed by Norman Payne’s excellent lyrical playing on 
Allah’s and Whispering two neatly scored performances marred 
only by Plant’s wispy vocals. Buddy’s has reasonable solo work 
from Featherstonhaugh and Davis, though it is not one of Hughes's 
better items, but the two Billy Cotton tracks that follow are no 
more than average dance music with a few hot breaks. Who walks 
is much better, with highly skilled scoring, a reasonable Bowlly 
vocal, and an excellent alto solo by Gardner. 
I never is a technically skilled, smooth solo by Davis: Bluin’ an 
O.D.J.B. inspired performance that comes off pretty well though 
in 1936 it must have seemed a curious anachronism. Harlem uses 
the closing riffs of Moten swing in an uninspired performance, while 
Georgia, Gonella’s most famous number, still retains its appeal. 
Eccentric is dance music, but is interestingly and freshly scored as 
a feature for the clarinets of Gillis and Ormandroyd, in contrast 
to Indianola which is pseudo-jazz of the worst sort. It is good to 
have the two Hylton tracks with Hawkins, for the latter takes 
splendid solos. The band try their hardest and almost succeed in 
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swinging at times. (Alasdair Fenton tells me that My Melancholy 
is one of about five arrangements that Fletcher Henderson wrote 
for Hylton when the latter was in the States.) 
My baby’s is not one of the better O.D.J.B. performances but 
still makes a reasonable starter for the 20s LP. Arnold’s Stop it 
is in the same idiom — Amold’s group replaced the O.D.J.B. when 
the latter left this country — and despite stiffness in the ensemble 
work the shifting textures are intelligently handled. Tiger has 
good clarinet and reasonably fluent ensemble work, while Ain’t 
is a 50-50 mixture of jazz and dance music with competent solos 
and enterprisingly arranged passages. Milenberg is a surprise with 
effective contributions from Smith and Heath, whereas Sugar foot 
never quite gets off the ground despite a brave attempt by the 
trumpeter, The rhythm section on the Elizalde titles is ponderous 
but the piano and alto solos are agreeable enough and already the 
leader was showing a skill in organisation that was to stand him in 
good stead during his Savoy days. 
Buffalo and Go, Joe substantiate Alasdair Fenton’s praise for 
these titles in a recent issue, the performances achieving a good 
blend of arranged and solo passages with the scoring for the latter 
being quite complex. Grieving is another surprise from Hylton, 
in this instance clearly inspired by Nichols whom Jackson copies 
faithfully. There’s has good Ahola and Breed in a very professional 
performance, but Deep is better with the Payne Brothers (on 
trumpet and baritone respectively) having really good solos. 
Nobody’s is also excellent, with a relaxed group sound and first 
rate solos from Quealey, Farley, Davis, Livingston and Rollini. 
Kansas and Miranda are hardly helped by Sissle’s vocals, but the 
former has a nice muted trumpet solo and spirited ensemble work 
in the closing chorus, the latter good solos by the same trumpeter 
and Bailey. On both tracks, however, it is Juice Wilson’s driving 
violin solos that really capture attention, suggesting that if he had 
chosen to remain in the limelight he could have been a major 
figure. 
So many questions come to mind in connection with the 20s LP 
that | propose to return to it again in considerably more detail at 
a later date. Readers interested in jazz development in this country 
should find it fascinating and musically rewarding. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


TERRITORY BANDS 
BLUE RIBBON SYNCOPATORS: 
Harry Tate (tpt); Herbert Diemer (alt, bar); George West (p); 
Gilbert Roberts (bj); Hurley Diemer (d) 
Buffalo — March 1925 
8988-A Blues in A minor 
8989-A My gal, my pal 


EDDIE HEYWOOD AND HIS JAZZ SIX: 
Robert Cheek (cnt); ‘Sweet Papa’ Jonas Walker (ton); Edward 
Alexander (alt, bar); Eddie Heywood, Sr. (p); Henry Waite (bj); 
Theo Johnson (d) 

New York City — October 6, 1926 
74391-B | Trombone moanin’ blues 


JESSE STONE AND HIS BLUE SERENADERS: 
Albert Hinton, Slick Jackson (tpt); Druie Bess (tbn); Jack Washing- 
ton (alt, bar); Glenn Hughes (alt); Elmer Burch (ten); Jesse Stone 
(p, Idr, arr); Silas Cluke (bj); Pete Hassel (brass bs); Max Wilkinson 
(d) 

St.Louis — April 27, 1927 
80761-C Starvation blues 
80763-A Boot to boot 


CHARLES CREATH’S JAZZ-O-MANIACS- 
Charles Creath, Dewey Jackson (cnt); Albert Wynn (tbn); 
Thornton Blue, Horace Eubanks (clt, alt); William Rollins (ten); 
Burroughs Lovingood (p); Pete Patterson (bj); Cecil White (brass 
bs); Zutty Singleton (d) 

St.Louis — May 2, 1927 
80823-B Butter finger blues 
80824-A = Crazy quilt 


TROY FLOYD AND HIS PLAZA HOTEL ORCHESTRA: 
Don Albert (tpt); Benny Long (tbn); N.J. ‘Siki’ Collins (sop, clt); 
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Troy Floyd (clt, alt, Idr); Scott Bagby (clt, ten); Allen Van (p); 
John H. Braggs (bj); Charlie Dixon (brass bs, ton); John Humph- 
ries (d); Kellough Jefferson (vcl-1) 

San Antonio, Texas — March 14, 1928 
400507-A Shadowland blues, Part 1-1 
400508-C Shadowland blues Part 2-1 
400509-B Wabash blues-1 


TROY FLOYD AND HIS SHADOWLAND ORCHESTRA: 
As last with Willie Long (tpt) added; Herschel Evans (ten, sop, clt) 
replaces Bagby 
San Antonio, Texas — June 21, 1929 
402696-B Dreamland blues, Part 1 
402697-B Dreamland blues, Part 2 


J.NEAL MONTGOMERY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Henry Mason, Karl Burns (tpt); unknown tbn; George Derrigotte, 
— Puckett (alt, clt); —Brown (clt, ten); J.Neal Montgomery (p, 
arr, Idr); unknown bj; g; Jesse Wilcox (brass bs); Ted Gillum (d); 
unknown vel 

Atlanta, Ga — March 14, 1929 
402313-B Atlanta low down 
402314-C Auburn Avenue stomp 


ROY JOHNSON’S HAPPY PALS: 
Percy Trent, ‘Slim’ Harris, Ed Humes (tpt); Tyree Humes (tbn); 
Robert Smith, James Fauntleroy (clt, alt, bar); Emmett Johnson 
(clt, alt); Silas Johnson (clit, ten); Leroy Wyche (p); Edward Trent 
(bj); Louis Carrington (brass bs); Roy Johnson (d, Idr) 

Richmond, Va — August 15, 1929 
402598-A Savoy rhythm 
402599-C Happy pal stomp 

Parlophone @ PMC-7082 (39/11d.) 

Jr MANY collectors the real surprise here 

will be the Roy Johnson Band. Savoy and Happy, 
though not strong on solos (despite good passages by trumpet and 
alto on the latter), are performed with a precision, section cohesion 
and drive that equals if not surpasses that of many better known 
bands of the period. In his sleeve note Brian Rust expresses 
astonishment that such a good band could be found in Richmond, 
Virginia — where Johnson was still working in the early ‘forties — 
but this group played in New York on many occasions and took 
part in some of the famous Savoy cutting contests. 
Wabash, previously unissued, is interesting to have though apart 
from Albert’s muted solo contains little to enthuse over, Shadow- 
land has nice soprano work from the much praised (by other 
musicians) Collins, a good blues solo by Albert, but alas, far too 
much of Mr, Jefferson. Dreamland has Floyd's band in much 
better shape, with average solos set within a more skilful arrange- 
ment and an ensemble rhythmically looser than or. Shadowland. 
The Blue Ribbon and Heywood tracks represent the norm of their 
period, ragtime influences being present on the former. As was 
commonplace at the time the trumpet solos are far less dated 
than those by the sax men. Butter and Crazy are superior in 
overall jazz feeling, the plunger solos (by Jackson?) being well 
handled, that on Crazy receiving excellent support from Singleton, 
At this time Creath’s group was in a transitional phase, partly 
looking back to Oliver’s Creole Band and partly forward to the 
emerging big bands. 
Stone's Starvation and Boot received just praise in Gunther 
Schuller’s Early jazz and in Max Harrison’s review of the book in 
this magazine, and readers can now hear for themselves how good 
these performances are. Montgomery's At/anta has good solo work 
from the trumpeters (Mason’s is the second solo) and guitarist 
a fairly enterprising score with one vaguely Ellingtonish brass part, 
and cohesive ensembles, while Aubern has pleasant solos from the 
leader and Mason plus solid ensemble playing. 
This is an excellent anthology of its kind, the uneven quality of 
the music reflecting the territory band scene faithfully, though it 
is more suited to the aficionado than general collector. Playing 
time 52 minutes, recording excellent for the period. 


ALBERT McCARTHY 
THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN ve 

THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN — CHICAGO (1926—28): 

MERRITT BRUNIES AND HIS FRIARS INN ORCHESTRA: 

Merritt Brunies (cnt); Harry Brunies (tbn); Voltaire ‘Volly’ de 


Faut (clt); unknown alt and ten, one doubling bar; Marty Freeman 
(p); unknown bj; Jules Cassard (tu); Bill Paley (d) 
9549-A Up jumped the devil 


SOL S. WAGNER AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Nate Bold (cnt); Hub Henning (tbn); Jimmy Lord (clt, alt); 
Milton Neul (clt, ten); Harry Podolsky (vin); Sol S. Wagner (p, Idr); 
Sid Pritikan (bj); Frank Wasika (brass bs); Harry Weistein (d); 
Brown Sisters and Green (vcl) 
Chicago — May 13, 1927 
80874-C You don’t like it, not much 
RED McKENZIE AND HIS MUSIC BOX: 
William ‘Red’ McKenzie (vcl, comb); Joe Venuti (vin); Eddie !_ang 


(g) 

New York City — June 21, 1927 
81037-B _ There’/I be some changes made 
81038-C My syncopated melody man 


McKENZIE AND CONDON’S CHICAGOANS: 
Jimmy McPartland (cnt); Frank Teschemacher (cit); Lawrence 
‘Bud’ Freeman (ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon (bj); Jim 
Lannigan (tu); Gene Krupa (d) 
Chicago — December 8, 1927 
82030-A Sugar (that sugar baby o’mine) 
82031-B China boy 
Milton ‘Mezz’ Mezzrow (cymbals) added 
Chicago — December 16, 1927 
82082-B Nobody’s sweetheart 
82083-A Liza 


MIFF MOLE AND HIS LITTLE MOLERS: 
Loring ‘Red’ Nichols (tpt); Milfred ‘Miff’ Mole (tbn); Frank 
Teschemacher (clit); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon (bj); Gene 
Krupa (d) 

New York City — July 6, 1928 
400849-C One step to heaven 
400850-A Shim-me-sha-wabble 


EDDIE CONDON’S QUARTET: 
Frank Teschemacher (clt, alt); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon 
(bj, vcl-1); Gene Krupa (d) 
New York City — July 28, 1928 
400899-A Oh baby! (Rain or shine) 
401035-A /ndiana-1 


EDDIE CONDON AND HIS FOOTWARMERS: 
Jimmy McPartland (cnt); Jack Teagarden (tbn, vcl-1); Milton 
‘Mezz’ Mezzrow (clt); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon (bj, vel-2); 
Art Miller (bs); Johnny Powell (d) 

New York City — October 30, 1928 
401277-A I’m sorry | made you cry-2 
401278-A Makin’ friends-1 


BUD FREEMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Johnny Mendel (tpt); Floyd O’Brien (ton); Bud Jacobson (cit); 
Bud Freeman (ten); Dave North (p); Herman Foster (bj); John 
Mueller (bs); Gene Krupa (d); Red McKenzie (vcl-1) 

Chicago — December 3, 1928 
402151-C Crazeology 
402152-B Can’t help lovin’ dat man-1 

Parlophone @ PMC-7072 (39/11d.) 

Jie McKENZIE and Condon’s titles have been 

absent from local catalogues for some years, 
their reissue on this LP restoring the definitive ‘Chicagoan’ per- 
formances to general circulation. These are superb, balancing 
relaxation and tension to a remarkable degree. The outstanding 
musician is Teschemacher, whose solos are extraordinarily effec- 
tive for their angularity and personal harmonic quality. Much has 
been made of the influence of Dodds on Teschemacher’s playing, 
yet on Liza it is clear that some aspects of Noone’s style are also 
being used to personal ends. Teschemacher apart, these perfor- 
mances prove that the sum of the musicians involved is greater 
than the individual parts. One step and Shim-me also have magni- 
ficent Teschemacher solos, with Mole and Nichols not sounding as 
out of place as theoretically might be expected. With the switch to 
alto for much of the time Tesctiemacher is not so striking on OA 
baby and Indiana, though once more the Noone manner comes 
to the fore at the close of the latter performance. 


The remaining tracks are very uneven. The Brunies and Wagner 
titles are by a regular band and are both routine, the best moments 
coming from clarinetists de Faut and Lord respectively, while 
Venuti’s pleasant solos and Lang’s fine backing only partly redeem 
McKenzie’s poor singing on There‘// and My syncopated. Condon’s 
I’m sorry has shaky ensemble playing at the start and the leader’s 
vocal sinks the performance further, but Makin’ has good Mc- 
Partland and an oustanding mellow solo from Teagarden. 
Crazeology and Can’t help are tightly arranged, the former being 
quite an advanced piece for its day on which Freeman takes the 
major share of solo space. McKenzie sings passably on Can’t and 
Freeman and O’Brien have excellent solos, both this and 
Crazeology showing signs of careful rehearsal. 

Recording is reasonable, playing time 49 minutes. For the Tes- 
chemacher solos alone this is an essential record in its idiom, but 
the variety of performances here stretch far beyond what we used 
to think of as Chicago style. ALBERT McCARTHY 


JOE VENUTI-EDDIE LANG , 
VENUTI-LANG 1927-8: oe 
Joe Venuti (vin); Eddie Lang (g) 

New York City — January 24, 1927 
80328-A Wild cat 
80329-A Sunshine 
Arthur Schutt (p) added 

New York City — May 4, 1927 
81058-B Doin’ things 
81059-B Goin’ places 
JOE VENUTI’S BLUE FOUR: 
Joe Venuti (vin); Adrian Rollini (bs, sx, hfp, goofus); Arthur Schutt 
(p); Eddie Lang (g) 

New York City — June 28, 1927 
81118-B_ Kickin’ the cat 
81119-C Beatin’ the dog 

New York City — September 13, 1927 
81432-C Cheese and crackers 
81433-C A mug of ale 
Don Murray (clt, bar); Frank Signorelli (p); replace Rollini and 
Schutt; probably Justin Ring (cymbal) added 

New York City — November 15, 1927 
81822-B Penn Beach blues 
81823-C Four string Joe 
Rube Bloom (p) replaces Signorelli 

New York City — March 28, 1928 
400178-A Dinah 
400179-A The wild dog 
uncertain cymbal player, probably Ring or Lang. Rube Bloom also 
vel-1 

New York City — June 14, 1928 
400788-C Man from the South-1 
400789-B Pretty Trix 
Jimmy Dorsey (clit, alt, bar) replaces Murray 

New York City — September 27, 1928 
401159-A Blue room-1 
401160-A Sensation-7 

Parlophone @ PMC-7091 (39/11d.) 

wa LE MANY collectors will accept Lang as an 

outstanding musician, if chiefly for historical 
reasons, Venuti, Rollini, Jimmy Dorsey and the others who appear 
on this LP at best gain only grudging acceptance. Venuti’s 1969 
European appearances surprised his audiences, to most of whom 
he must have been a mere name in the discographies, yet much 
of his recorded output, as represented on this LP, stands up very 
well to the passing of time. 
Emotional depth was seldom present in the music of Venuti and 
his associates, but there were counterbalancing elements such as 
remarkable technical expertise, strong rhythmic qualities and 
at times an attractive melodic flair, Lang in particular flourished 
on melodic pieces such as Sunshine, Doin’ thing and Pretty Trix, 
but Venuti’s solos also on such numbers are frequently charming 
without becoming over sentimental. The treatments of themes as 
varied as The blue room and Sensation, notably the latter, show 
genuine musical thought, even Bloom’s scat vocals fitting. On 
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Four string, Wild dog and Beatin’ Venuti has solos that display 

his formidable attack, and on the tracks on which he is present 
Rollini proves what a remarkable musician he was at this time. 
This is a very engaging LP, with a playing time of 49 minutes and 
reasonable sound. As one who initially was not prepared to admit 
any merit in the work of these musicians (the late ‘thirties party 
line), it now seems clear that a rational assessment of their achieve- 
ments as well as their failings is long overdue. ALBERT McCARTHY 


o CONTINENTAL JAZZ 


LA PREHISTOIRE DU JAZZ EN FRANCE: 
THE MELODY SIX — unknown tpt, alt, vin, p, bj, d 
Paris — 1918 
Georgia blues 
U.S. ARMY 158th INFANTRY BAND — usual military band in- 
strumentation of the period 
Paris — 1918 
Darktown strutters’ ball 
MARCEL’S JAZZ BAND DES FOLIES-BERGERE — 
unknown tpt, vin, bj, wbd, d 
Paris — 1919 


including 


Smiles 
MITCHELL’S JAZZ KINGS — Cricket Smith (tpt); Frank Withers 
(ton); James Shaw (alt); Joe Meyers (p); Walter Kildaire (bj); Dan 
Parrish (bs); Louis Mitchell (d) 

Paris — January 1922 
The Sheik of Araby 


same Paris — July 1922 
Wabash blues 

Paris — October 1922 
same 


Turkish ideals 
BILLY ARNOLD'S NOVELTY JAZZ BAND unknown 2 tpts, tbn 
2 alts, ten, p, bj, bs, d 
Paris — 1923 
Swinging down the lane :: Carolina in the morning 
TOM WALTHAM — Tam Waltham (p) 
Paris — 1923 
Coaxing the piano. :: Try to play it 
TOM WALTHAM AND HIS AD LIBS — unknown tpt; Emile 


Christian (ton); unknown alt/clt, ten/clt; Tom Waltham (p); unknown 


bj, bs, d 

Paris — 1925 
Charleston dolly 
TOM WALTHAM AND HIS ORCHESTRA — same instrumentation 
as above, personnel unknown 

Paris — 1925 
My dixieland 
ORCHESTRE JAZZ DU MOULIN-ROUGE — unknown 2 tpts, tbn, 
2 alts, ten, p, bj, tu, d 

Paris — 1926 
Zululand 
GREGOR AND HIS GREGORIANS — usual large band instrumen- 
tation of the period including Philippe Brun (tpt); Guy Paquinet 
(tbn); Roger Fisbach (alt); Leon Cohanner (ten); Leon Moraweck 


(p, arr) 
Paris — 1930 


Le rugissement du tigre 

Pathé CO54-10656 (40/2d.) 

(Available from E.M.1!. specialist dealers) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN JAZZ 1920—1960: 
SALONKAPELLE HLADISCH — usual military band instrumen- 
tation of the period 

1913 
Rhapsody rag 
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ERVIN SCHULHOFF — Ervin Schulhoff (p) 
1920 
Shimmy 


MAYFAIR DANCE ORCHESTRA — unknown 2 tpts, tbn, 2 alts, 
ten, p, bj, tu,d 

London? — 1923 
Kirkilis-shimmy 
SAM BASKINI’S ORCHESTRA — unknown 2 tpts; tbn; 2 alts; ten, 
R.A. Dvorsk¢ (p, vel), bj, tu, d 

Berlin — 28 November, 1930 
Navigator 
Tessa Lorelliova (vel); L. Schwartz (p); unknown bj, voices, 
shouting, dialogue, etc, 
St Louis blues 


JAN SIMA’S ORCHESTRA — K. Paul, V. Skubal, J.Cholinsky 
(tpt); W. Paul, F.Sulc (tbn); L. Habart, V. R&sitka (alt); V. Gentner, 
K. Ptaéek (ten); Jiri Traxler (p); D. Novak (g); J. Srbek (bs); O. 
Bodlak (d); Jan Sima (dir) 
January 16, 1936 
Feelin’ low 
April 30, 1936 
same plus E.F. Burian (vcl) 
Beale Street blues 
H. Preus, A. Cimburek (tpt); Z. Béhal, F, Hubner (tbn); J. Verber- 
ger (p); P. Rezek (g); Jan Rychlik (d) replace J. Paul, V. Skubal, 
W. Paul, F. Sulc, Jiri Traxler, D. Novak and O. Bodlak: Joe Turner 
(vcl) added 
December 2, 1936 
Joe Turner blues 
unknown 3 tpts, 3 tbns, 4 saxes, one doubling clt, p, g, bs, d, vel 
1936 
Strejcek hlad 


JAROSLAV JEZEK AND HIS SWING BAND — K. Vacek, J. 
Novy, A. Kienel (tpt); S. Kuka¢ka, W, Paul, J. Dinstel (tbn); J. 
Novak, J. Vitous, K. Kahkovsky, V. Cekal (rreds); H.V. Noé (p); 
(pySE: Hoffman (g): F. Bosak (bs); Z. Tesarek (d); J. Z4letka, J. 
Srnka (vin); J. Tesdrek (via); Jaroslav Jezek (dir) 

1936 | 
Rapsodie krvavého mésice 


KARL VLACH ORCHESTRA — A Wolf, F. Klimt, J. Novak (tpt); 
J; Echter (tbn); L. Habart, V; Ruzicka (alt); Karl Vlach (ten); L. 
Korbat (p); B. Kotas (g); S . Hanzlik (bs); Jan Rychlik (d); Inka 
Zemankova (vcl) 

2 1939 
Rada zpivam hot 
EMIL LUDViK ORCHESTRA— V, Kloc, Z. Novak, E. Sidla (tpt); 
W. Paul, V. Petrzilka (tbn); J. Zastéra, L. Habart (alt); V. Novak, 
OQ; Podhrazsk? (ten); Emil Ludvik, (p): Me Soukup, (g); Jan Hamme 
(bs); Marek Vrba (d); Zdena Vincikova (vcl); Bedtich Weiss (arr) 
Sjezd swingara 


EMIL LUDVIK QUINTET — V. Novak (clt); J. Verberger (p); 
V. Irmanov (g); Jan Hammer (bs); Marek Vrba (d) 

1940 
Inspiration 


KARL SLAVIK ORCHESTRA — F. Diaz (tpt); unknown tbn; 
unknown clit; unknown alt; F. Hruby (ten); J. Verberger (p); A. 
Kanaki (g); A. BureS (bs); Karl Slavik (d); A. Vizvary (vin); J. 
Vachnovec (acc) 
1941 
Basin Street blues S 
J. Verberger (p); A. Kanaki (g); A. Bures (bs); Karl Slavik (d) 
1941 
/mprovisace 


RYTMUS 42 — Lumir Broz (tpt); Vladimir Hortik (p); V. Irmanov 
(g); Jan Hammer (bs); Marek Vrba (d) 

December 3, 1942 
Topsy 
B. Palicka (vin); V. Linka (har); L. Cemoch, V. Vorisek (g); J. 
VolSicky (bs) 

April 21, 1944 
Oh Mary 


KAMIL BEHOUNEK SEPTET — Lumir Broz (tpt); 2 Stuchl¥ (clt); 


Kamil Béhounek (ten); Vladimir Hortik (p); M. Kefurt (g); Jan 
Hammer (bs); Marek Vrba (d) 

= November 14, 1945 
Jubilejni den 


LADISLAV HARBART ORCHESTRA — K. Sidla, P. Chaloupka, 
Z. Richter, V. Wurmser (tpt); R. Plachy, F. Kfizek, E Plichta, 
Vie Soukup (tbn); V. Cudek, J. Sidla (alt); S. Radi, K. Ptacek (ten); 
M. Smékal (bar); J. Bazant (p); Antonin Julina (9); B. Ziarko (bs); 
J. Srut (d); Alexej Fried (arr); Ladislav Habart (dir) 

December 12, 1945 
Alexander’s ragtime band 


ARNOSTA KAVKY SEPTET — Lumir Broz (tpt); J. Sidla (clt); 
V4clav K¥ehla (ten); J. Bazant (p); J. Jirmal (g); J. Kral (bs); 
V. Ternus (d) 

May 10, 1946 
The man | love 


KARL VLACH ORCHESTRA — K. Sidla, de Jelinek, V. Kloc, 
M. Kefurt (tpt); V. Raska, Z. KopeckY, R. Plachy, F. Plichta (tbn); 
Karel Krautgartner, V. Kfehla (alt); K. Lochman (ten); V. Tymich 
(bar); J. Baur (p); A. Balon (g); J. Kral (bs); J. Posledni (d); Alexej 
Fried (arr); Karl Vilach (dir) 

April 21, 1948 
Caravan 


RYTMUS. 48 — Lumir Broz (tpt); unknown (tbn); Karel Kraut- 
gartner (alt); Mirek Stuchlf (ten); Vladimir Horéik (p); Bolek 
Ziarko (bs); Marek Vrba (d) 

November 1, 1948 
Night and day 
CZECHOSLOVAK DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND — kK. Danda (cnt); 
S. Franc (tbn); M. Ricker (clt); J. Slitr (p); M. Frauenberg (g); 
O. Pokornf (bs); F. Hriza (d) 

1948 
At the jazzband ball 
Ivo Preis (tpt); Karel Krautgartner (alt); E. Toman (p); Ludék 
Hulan (bs); V. ZiZka (d); V. Machek (vib) 

1952 
Kriminologie 


GUSTAV BROM ORCHESTRA — Jaromir Hniliéka, M. Janos (tpt); 


Stanislav Veself (tbn); E. Jenecek (tu); Frantisek Navratil (alt); 
1. Inochovsk/ (ten); F. Malat (p); M. Pilar (bs); K. Hudetek (d); J. 
KulfeSek (arr); Gustav Brom (dir) 
April 11, 1957 
Indiana club 


KAREL KRAUTGARTNER ORCHESTRA — Alfa Smid (tpt); 
Artur Hollitzer (bs tpt); Karel Krautgartner (alt); M. Ricker (ten); 
Jan Konopasek (bar); M. Polak (p); Antonin Julina (g); Ludék 
Hulan (bs); [van Dominak (d); M. Hefmansky (arr) 

May 16, 1957 
Foggy day 
STUDIO 5 — Karel Velebny (ten); Jan Konopasek (bar); Vladimir 
Tomek (g); Lud@k Hulan (bs); Ivan Dominak (d) 

October 7. 1958 
Two brothers 


PRAZSKY DIXIELAND — K,Danda (tpt); F. Kunz (tbn); Z. 
Majer (clt); Z. Camrda (p); L. Svab (g); A. Brych (bs); §. Jaroschy 
(d) 

1958 
Panama 


KARL VLACH ORCHESTRA. — Richard Kubernat, J. Jelinek, 
M. Bures, V. Hala (tpt); V. Raska, Ladislav Pikart, Zdenék Pulec 
(tbn); Jaromir Honzak, J. Kopacek (alt); Milan Ulrich, M. Ricker 
(ten); V. Tymich (bar); J. Baur (p, arr); J. Kefurt (g); J. Kral (bs); 
V. Zizka (d); Vlasta Prachové (vel); Karl Viach (dir) 
September 17, 1959 

Na pocatku bylo blues 
E. Dr&pela tpt); B. Opat (clt); F. Svoboda (bsn); J. Dolezal (vin); 
F. KopetnY (cello); J. Posadovsky (p) 

‘ 1964 
Martinu: Charleston (Kuchynské revue) 
Note:- The album notes only give initials, but | have added full 


christian names where known to me; the notes include no indica- 
tion of where the material was recorded, the sole exception being 
Navigator by Sam Baskini’s Orchestra. 

Supraphon DV10177/78 


fA: JAZZ WAS virtually discovered by Europeans 
and for many years all critical and discographical 
activity centred here, it is surprising the earliest local musicians and 
the pioneer American visitors from whom they learnt have received 
so little attention. This gap is now being closed by such books as 
Horst Lange's Die Deutsche 78er Discographie der Jazz-und-Hot- 
Dance-Musik 1903-58 (reviewed in Jazz Monthly, December, 1966) 
and Jazz in Little Belgium by Robert Pernet (/.//. May '67; further 
comments on both volumes in August ’68). Yet it is recordings 
like those making up two anthologies recently to hand (details 
below) which prove how rewarding a line of study this can be, 
from both historical and musical viewpoints, 

For music then as now, stylistic dividing lines are hard to draw 

and dangerous if insisted upon. Several tracks of La Prehistoire 

du Jazz en France do not seriously pretend to be jazz, but it is 
futile to dismiss them for not sounding like King Oliver, or because 
the players had no evident contact with southern vocal blues, The 
rhythmic and tonal qualities of such performances helped establish 
aclimate wherein the European recognition of jazz could take place, 
and they illustrate the necessarily slow mastering of ragtime and 
jazz techniques by local men. For example, the Smiles melody is 
not much departed from by Marcel’s band and though its effect 

is varied by ragtime ostinatos from banjo and percussion the spirit 
of older popular music remains strong. Some keyboard solos cut 
four years later by Tom Waltham, an Englishman, show a different 
case. Coaxing the piano and Try to play it are by Zez Confrey and 
Phil Ohman respectively, followers of Mike Bernard’s Tin Pan 
Alley doctoring of ragtime which generally substituted keyboard 
tricks and quasi-modern harmonic devices for the rhythmic force 
and melodic freshness of the original. The sleeve note’s idea that 
they anticipated Bix’s chordal probings is true only in the broadest 
and most obvious way (a similar instance to the apparently un- 
killable myth that his piano music sounds like Debussy’s!), yet it 

is possible, as Schuller has suggested in Early Jazz, that the sliding 
chromatics of such novelty items influenced Ellington (e.g. the 
start of Tishomingo blues). \t sounds as if Waltham plays them 
exactly as published, and while he does not hold steady enough 
tempos for either to make its best effect we can be sure both are 
worthier of their models than, say, the coarsening and simplifica- 
tion of later jazz found in rhythm-and-blues or in rock-and-roll; 
for detailed comments on the rhythmic formulae used in these 
pieces see Jazz Hot and Hybrid by Winthrop Sargeant. 

Among the very few so far to comment on more valuable early 
figures was Robert Goffin, in his books Aux Frontiéres du Jazz 
(1932) and Jazz from Congo to Swing (1946). Discussing in the 
former some 1921 records by the Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band he 
says ‘‘not yet is there any great individual improvisation, but 
rather a kind of ragged bouncing by all the musicians’’, and this 
equally applies to several tracks of La Prehistoire, such as the 
Melody Six’s Georgia Blues, This also illustrates the inevitably 
uneven progress made by local players for, though cut so early 

as 1918, it is a greatly superior example of the approach found in 
Smiles by the Marcel band. Again its melody — not a blues — is 
rarely departed from in concerted passages and there are no solos; 
but there is a profusion of breaks full of ragtime syncopations 

and there is an attempt at further textural diversity by distribu- 
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ting the melodic phrases around the ensembie, with considerable 
rhythmic variation, That ragtime concepts of rhythm still dominate 
the 1923 titles from Billy Arnoid proves the tremendous impact 
they had on European besides American popular music, for rag- 
time was introduced here so long ago as 1900, by Sousa. Indeed, 
one feels ragtime perhaps affected 20th-century popular music 
more fundamentally than jazz, at least in providing so great a 
rhythmic shaking-up; later the very pervasiveness of its influence, 
working through the music publishing and record industries, 
imposed a degree of uniformity which marked a further major 
change from the myriad forms of popular music in the 19th- 
century. With Arnold (an American, incidentally ,not an English- 
man as the sleeve maintains) the melodies are still faithfully 
adhered to, and, as with the Melody Six or Marcel’s band, the 
approach is orchestral, or collective, not soloistic. Yet there is 

far greater resource here, the invention, deftness and variety of 
the scores showing a real advance; overlapping antiphonal phrases 
reach towards counterpoint and nobody hearing Carolina in the 
morning (which opens by quoting Morning from Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt music!) will any longer subscribe to the notion that Fletcher 
Henderson, or even Don Redman, instituted dialogues between 
reeds and brass. As treatments of popular material Arnold’s 
compare favourably with almost anything being written in the 
States at that time, and they are superior, for instance, to the 1924 
Doc Cooks (Philips BBL7520), although the latter obviously have 
a pedigree more acceptable to jazz orthodoxy. Arnold’s scores are 
very demanding for their period but are executed with precision, a 
kind of post-ragtime, pre-jazz momentum, and with great spirit. 
During work on this LP | have developed much respect for these 
forgotten musicians, would like to know something about them, 
and regret that, like several other interesting groups of the time, 
their work is not listed in Rust’s Jazz Records 1897-1931. The 
same approach is taken further in the Moulin-Rouge’s Zu/u/and, 

a 1926 semi-jazz composition whose almost virtuosic orchestration 
is still harder to play yet which is still better performed. Here the 
overlapping antiphony draws still nearer to counterpoint and no 
matter how different the style, we receive a hint of the complex 
arrangements Sy Oliver would be making for Lunceford a decade 
later. It is hard to see how this sort of treatment could have been 
pushed much further during this period, however, and the develop- 


ment of continental jazz towards the orthodox soloing of Grégor’s 
Le rugissement du tigre was perhaps inevitable. That is another 


way of saying Tiger rag, to use the more familiar title, does not 
really fit into La Prehistoire, for, with its poised contributions 
from Paquinet, Moraweck and especially Brun and Fisbach, this 
more directly anticipates swing and so belongs to a different era. 
In fact, drumming aside, the Grégoriens are better than, say, Les 
Hite’s band with which Armstrong recorded that same year (1930) 
and such a level of achievement emphasises the strong roots put 
down by the pioneer groups. 


GG vrroseoy the earliest pioneer bands were 

led by Louis Mitchell, who visited Europe several 
times and who is represented here with three 1922 performances 
from his Jazz Kings, the ensemble with which he won fortune and 
fame in Paris. Heard out of context like this they seem very poor 
musically, hopelessly inconsistent both in style and intent, and 
Turkish ideals, particularly, is less advanced than, say, the Frisco 
Jazz Band’s 1917 recordings. Except in the way the trombone 
moves in relation to the other horns there is no hint of ragtime 
here, let alone jazz; even a tinge of that quasi-oriental vein which 
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persisted for so long in jazz (Georgians — Snake hips, Armstrong — 
Oriental strut, Ellington— Japanese dream, Reuben Reeves — Zuddan, 
Bechet — Egyptian fantasy, etc.) can not make this anything but 
pre-rag light music. Mitchell’s Sheik of Araby is carefully arranged 
though without the resource of Arnold’s or the Moulin-Rouge 
bands, and, while the phrasing has a little more tension than in 
Turkish ideals, this is inferior, as a treatment of popular material, 
to, say, Paul Whiteman’s Japanese sandman of two years earlier. 
Yet Wabash blues is so different as almost to seem the work of 
another band entirely. Here antiphony between trumpet and alto, 
then trumpet and trombone, overlaps to the point where it virtually 
becomes counterpoint, and during this there is some attempt at 
polyphony by the others. This is more jazz — not ragtime — 
oriented than anything else in La Prehistoire (except Gregor’s 

Tiger rag) as the trumpet breaks of the introduction clearly 
announce, 

21st-century musicologists would draw wildly inaccurate conclu- 
sions about Armstrong were their study restricted, say, to Was /t 

a dream?, La curaracha and Kiss of fire, and so one cannot venture 
even a provisional opinion on Mitchell’s contribution or on what 
traditions he stood for on the basis of three items selected by the 
chance survival of rare 78s. But we should note a wide discrepancy 
between these records and the eye-witness accounts of Robert 
Goffin (who heard this band repeatedly in Paris and Brussels) and 
others, and also that they do not even square with contemporary 
journalistic comment. For example, when Mitchell played at Ciro’s 
in London during 1916-17 (admittedly with a different personnel) 
one newspaper complained, ‘‘only the loud-lunged have a chance, 
for at one end of the room are many indefatigable black men who 
bang drums and cymbals, and even sound motor horns’’. Cocteau 
wrote entertainingly of how the Jazz Kings ‘domesticated catas- 
trophe’’, and it would be nice to read some solemn German 

theorist on how Mitchell, with such effects, anticipated Varése, 
who, in Cage’s words, ‘fathered forth noise into 20th-century 
music’; yet not a single motor horn blast splits one’s ear amid the 
distressingly sedate periods of Turkish ideals, or even in Wabash 
blues, Further, many comments were published on Mitchell as a 
“whirlwind ragtime drummer”, “noise artist supreme”, “’Lightning 
trap drummer”, etc., but his playing, which evidently dominated 
his bands during their live performances, is scarcely even apparent 
on these recordings. Aside from difficulties with primitive recording 
techniques, one begins to suspect an early form of A. and R. man 
interference, especially as none of the pieces Goffin reports hearing 
Mitchell play in 1919 (when Bechet was among his sidesmen) 
appears to have been waxed by him. Clearly we need to hear as 
many of Mitchell’s other 78s as possible (it would be interesting 

for example, to compare his 1923 Carolina in the morning with 
Arnold's), and these may be more numerous than the 50 titles 
listed by Rust imply. For instance, a group rejoicing under the name 
of Ciro’s Club Coon Orchestra recorded at least two dozen items in 
London between August 1916 and September 1917 — the period of 
one of Mitchell's visits. The personnel given in Jazz Records 1897- 
1931 is identical with that listed by Goffin for Mitchell’s band of 
that time except for the former showing Harry Pollard (an English 
drummer who later recorded in Paris with Arthur Briggs) in place 
of the expected Mitchell. However, with an article on the latter 

in Melody Maker for July 14, 1956 Len Guttridge reproduced a 
poster showing photographs of each member of the group including 
Mitchell, who is named as drummer. True, the band is here called 
the Seven Spades (?), this being the title by which it was also known 
to Goffin, but the Ciro’s Club labelling was probably adopted for 
recording, and publicity, purposes. There can be little doubt these 


two ensembles are the same, and their English Columbias were 
treated as Mitchell items in Albert Bettonville’s and André Gillet’s 
1957 pamphlet The European Recordings of Louis Mitchell; as 
they predate his Paris titles on La Prehistoire by five years their 
interest is obvious. 

A proper assessmerit of the significance of Mitchell’s several bands 
(each of which must have played a rather different music, to 

judge from the various instrumentations reported) would also 
entail hearing his sidesmen in other contexts, for example the 
playing of Cricket Smith, his trumpeter, on the 1913 Jim Europe 
Victors and Ford Dabney’s 1917 Aeolians. Familiarity would also 
be necessary with suitable contemporary groups, such as Earl 
Fuller’s 1917-19 performances, the 1918-20 Louisiana Fives, etc. 
(In fact an absorbing cross-section of Fuller, Louisiana Five, Frisco 
Jazz Band and other titles appeared briefly on Riverside (RLP8801 
—J.M., January, 1965), only to be condemned by reviewers who 
fell back on criteria demonstrably inapplicable to the music.) Yet 
even a knowledge of these recordings would hardly be enough, and 
the main conclusion to be drawn from La Prehistoire du Jazz en 
France is on the need of further research besides the hunting-out 
of relevant 78s, For instance, Mitchell had a fairly extensive career 
in the British Isles prior to his Paris success, appearing at Glasgow, 
Belfast and Liverpool besides London. Readers in those cities 
might be able to turn up contemporary accounts of his bands’ 
performances in the local press files, and if other related material 
were studied in conjunction with this it would show there was 
more ragtime and jazz activity at that time, both here and on the 
continent, than is generally realised. For example, the Editor 
recently discovered that a group called the Versatile Four, which 
recorded promising titles like Down home rag in London during 
1916 was touring this country as early as 1910, and Goffin reports 
hearing a similar (the same?) ensemble at the Brussels Exhibition 
that very year. Surely there were others, and while it is not 
suggested they were that early playing what we should now call 
jazz, Mitchell’s claim — repeated in several interviews — to have 
been first in bringing that music across the Atlantic is untenable on 
historical grounds quite apart from the as yet unsettled character 
of his work. The same is obviously true of a similar assertion made 
on behalf of the O.D.J.B.’s 1919 visit to England, and indeed the 
idea of a definite ‘first’ is meaningless here because then as now 
jazz was subject to constant gradual change and, as always when 
boundaries are sought in this music, the question shades off into 

a variety of transitional phenomena. 

One would still like to know what some of these phenomena 
sounded like, and it could hardly fail to be instructive were some 
concern like VJM to assemble EPs by the groups noted above, plus 
others discussed enthusiastically by Goffin, such as the Lido-Venice 
band. Professional committments in quite other directions will 
probably always make it impossible for the present writer to 
engage in such an undertaking, but among the most valuable tasks 
that could at present be fulfilled by younger jazz scholars would 
be books on early jazz/ragtime activity in each country of Europe, 
especially France and Britain, on the lines of Pernet’s very thorough 
Jazz in Little Belgium (published when its author was only 25). 
Listening to this enterprising Pathé issue, plus the thought of, say, 
the Georgians holding forth at Lyons’ Corner House, Coventry 
Street, London for two months in 1923, of Bechet and Ladnier 
taking jazz even as far as Moscow, etc., gives an idea of how much 
of the grossly oversimplified history of jazz still waits to be un- 
covered, 

All this activity helps explain how a few non-Americans such as 
Fred Elizalde (Ace of Clubs ACL1102 —J/.M., August 1962) 


could obtain such excellent results by the iate ’20s, and the gradual 
absorption of jazz procedures by musicians in one corner of Europe 
can be studied more coherently on the other anthology, a two-LP 
Supraphon album called Czechoslovakian Jazz 1920-60, which | 
mentioned in passing last month. This offers an intelligent cross- 
section, and, having more space than the French collection, in- 
cludes the kind of subsidiary material that is always relevant if one 
is studying a subject properly. For instance the Shimmy from 
Schulhoff’s 1919 Partita is an uncommonly early case of jazz 
devices being used in straight composition, and anticipates what 
Hindemith did more pungently in his suite 7922, which has both 

a Shimmy and a Ragtime. (These latter are excellently recorded by 
Leo Smith on Dot DLP3111, together with pieces with similar aims 
by Copland, Gershwin, Milhaud, Stravinsky and others about whom 
fewself-respecting jazz fans would need to bother.) Schulhoff was 
among the most prolific in this line, writing such things as a sonata 
for alto saxophone and piano, incidental music in the jazz idiom 
for Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, etc, More aggressive is 
the Charleston from Martinis ballet Kuchynska revue, a brilliant, 
almost disquieting, piece of musical caricature, easily the best 

thing of its kind | have ever found, on which | commented at some 
length in November, 1956 issue of J/.M. The earliest track, Rhap- 
sody rag, actually dates from 1913, and is a reminder, like Dark- 
town strutters ball on La Prehistoire, that, if quantity of recordings 
is anything to go by, we should consider ragtime as much a band 

as a keyboard idiom. Here the performance is up to the very high 
standard found on even the earliest cylinders of such music, though 
it must be pointed out this is a direct plagiarism of Hungarian rag 
recorded some years before by the New York Military Band 
(Saydisc SDL112 —J/.M. May 1969). 


[Oouns CLOSER to home, Kirkilis-shimmy is a 
1923 composition by one Dvorsky, a pioneer 
Czech jazzman, recorded by the Mayfair Dance Orchestra, which | 
assume to be the Gramophone Company house band of 1914-25 
of the same name. If so, there must be an interesting story 
attached to how Kirkilis-shimmy came to be waxed in London, and 
while played here without any jazz feeling, this is creditable writing 
for a central European at that time, ambiguity between the tune’s 
melancholy inflections and its jolly underlying rhythm being most 
attractive. However, there should perhaps not be undue surprise 
over early Czech comprehension of jazz, for Burian’s volume on 
this music appeared in 1928 — four years before Goffin’s Aux 
Frontiéres du Jazz which we in the West think of as the first signi- 
ficant book. Generally this collection follows chronological sequence 
yet it was perceptive to insert the 1936 Rapsodie Krvaveho mésice 
(Bloody moon rhapsody is the nearest translation!) at this point. 
As a whole this appears to seek the limits of stylistic incongruity, 
but it is an instructive illustration — like the brutalised ending of 
Strejcek hlad — of the sort of glaring mistakes that can be made by 
skilled players who do not understand how an idiom works 

though already they can imitate its gestures. The none-too-direct 
influences are early-’30s Ellington plus the beautifully scored first 
half of the slow movement of Gershwin’s Piano Concerto, and 
sensitivity to colour and texture is combined with clumsiness in 
structure. As an example of how uneven progress in such matters 

is likely to be, though, Rapsodie krvavého mésice should be com- 
pared with Fee/in low, recorded the same year, for the latter 
achieves stylistic unity at the cost of being less ambitious. Indeed, 
it is interesting to observe how, as with the French performances, 
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ensemble playing, arranging and even composing in the jazz idiom 
are mastered before really individual solo improvisation appears. 
Thus the stage before Fee/in’ low is represented by the 1930 
Navigator, which is by a jazz-influenced theatre band that boasts 
no soloist of distinction but whose section work is disciplined and 
relaxed (still, hearing this provided my first Czech jazz vocal since 
| was last in Prague, in 1963!). The stage after Feelin’ low is illu- 
strated by Rada zpivam hot of 1939, where the ensemble perfor- 
mance is as good as that of any non-American large combo of the 
time. Later still the 1945 Alexander’s ragtime band, with its late 
Lunceford overtones, achieves a standard that would be surpassed 
only by top U.S. groups. Again, in Jubilehni den from the latter 
year, while the ensemble as a whole shows Czech jazz moving away 
from swing, the solos, especially Hortik’s, look backwards with 
some determination. Similar in its way is /mprovisace, which proves 
that Verberger has mastered Hines’s procedures but has nothing 

of his own to add. Yet inconsistency is the rule, and a perfect 
reverse image of the singer’s total incomprehension of Beale Street 
is the glowing, authentically blues-inflected clarinet which redeems 
Strejéek hlad, waxed the same year (1936). This latter is so good 
that one suspects the presence of an unknown migrant Negro 
player, but if a Czech is responsible it is satisfying to contrast 

this isolated voice with the 1959 Na poéatku bylo blues, where the 
whole band clearly understands the idiom very well. 

Remembering an English revivalist group in the late "40s of whose 
Oliver plagiarisms it used to be said that one could tell whether 
they were performing the Gennett or Okeh version, it is to the 
Czechs’ credit that, so far as these no doubt carefully selected re- 
cordings show, they rarely lent too heavily on their models. For 
instance, although Feel/in’ low is Ellingtonian in mood it uses 

none of his specific devices, and while Basin Street is frankly 
derived from Armstrong’s 1928 performance it offers an intelli- 
gent variant, not a copy, with very skilled trumpeting from Diaz. 
True, the piano on /nspiration is decidedly Wilsonish, yet Novak’s 
beautiful clarinet playing is nothing like BG, and one may disagree 
with this album’s commendably thorough and detailed notes and 
assert that in Topsy the trumpet is not so very close to Armstrong 
nor the piano to Waller. In fact the nicely poised solos on Man / 
love from 1946 prove that by this time the Czechs had thoroughly 
mastered the concept of solo improvising in all its aspects except 
that nobody apparently had anything very individual to say, and 
so the music is paradoxically independent yet impersonal. However 
Caravan shows what progress was being made on the orchestral 
front, and Fried’s score — calmly ignoring Ellington’s own treat- 
ment — develops the theme most intelligently; the latter half of 
Sjezd swingara had shown what a lifting rhythmic pulse these 
musicians could generate by 1940, but Caravan is a splendid en- 
semble performance in every respect, with real power and collec- 
tive drive, plus a warmth many groups would miss. The Czechs 
seemed to become more dependent on their models when they 
first attempted postwar styles. Vight and day proves that by 1948 
Parker Quintet records had penetrated to Central Europe, and 

this is a creditable effort for that time and place. Four years later 
Kriminologie is in the mode of Bird’s contrapuntal themes such 

as Ah-leu-cha and Krautgartner is obviously an outstanding musi- 
cian in European terms, perhaps as good as Arne Domnerus at 

his best; true, the others have little idea of the rhythmic basis of 
bop, yet as much could be said of many American performers, even 
that late, 


Foggy day is chastening if one remembers how pathetic our own 
jazz scene was in the late ‘50s: Hefmansky’s arrangement might be 
a little West Coastish, but here, as with Hnili€ka’s soloing on 
Indiana Club, also from 1957, notice is given of the achievements 
to come during the 60s. These two pieces, together with Na 
potatku bylo blues, show the refinement and further consolida- 
tion of what had gone before. At the same time, and to an even 
greater extent than with other European jazz of this 1920-60 
period, there is little specifically new in this music beyond the 
personal inflections in some of the solos, which, as we should 
expect, are more frequent on later items. Though often very 
gifted, the efforts of these musicians were devoted to gaining 
command of established jazz idioms and technical devices and to 
learning how to move freely within them, rather than to exploring 
new modes of expression or fresh technical procedures. This led, 
however, to a gradual elimination of stylistic inconsistencies and 
to the integration of all aspects of a performance which were the 
necessary basis for the excellent and sometimes original later 


music, a sampling of which | reviewed last month. 
MAX HARRISON 


SAY DISC RECORDS 


SAYDISC Specialized Recordings Ltd. first 

came to my attention as a result of LPs of 
ragtime and early jazz from cylinders and piano rolls. They also 
have a fascinating catalogue of barrel organ, music boxes, etc. 
items, my regret here being that | can think of no valid reason why 
such material should be reviewed in a jazz magazine! 
The company was formed in 1965 by Mr. Gef Lucena who left a 
managerial job in the retail side of the industry. He was then working 
also as a professional musician and Saydisc was a sideline, but 
gradually the company expanded and precluded his continuing 
asa musician. The blues catalogue was started by an idea of lan 
Anderson who, when his musical pursuits became too many, 
handed over to David Harrison. Since then Mr. Harrison has 
planned the issues, usually after lengthy eonsultations with blues 
collectors throughout the world, and designs many of the sleeves 
(Stuart Mitchell designs the rest) in addition to writing the notes. 
Since 1969 Saydisc has been pressing and distributing Roots blues 
LPs in this country. 
Although now primarily associated with blues, Saydisc activities 
are wide ranging. Future plans include a probably three LP set 
entitled ‘Ragtime, Cakewalks and Stomps’ — Vol.1 Early Dance 
Music (from 1895), Vol.2 Coon Songs, Vol.3 Lt.Jim Europe/Arthur 
Pryor’s Band — further jazz/ragtime issues of the type already 
initiated, possibly straight jazz reissues, and a Matchbox Country 
series, the latter in collaboration with Tony Russell. 
One refreshing aspect of the Saydisc/Matchbox issues is that the 
material selected is not confined to what is currently ‘in’ in blues 
circles, and includes vaudeville and ‘classic’ items, for example, 
which at present are ignored to a large extent by followers of 
country blues. It is also worth noting that the company pays to 
all living blues singers who form part of any of their issues, or 
to their relatives, the full normal record royalty, and actively 
investigates the whereabouts of artists to this end (it recently 
traced the widow of the late Blind Boy Fuller so that royalties 
could be sent her). 
Below is the first of a two part review of Saydisc/Matchbox/Roots 
LPs which will be concluded in the next issue. 


ALABAMA COUNTRY BLUES 
BAREFOOT BILL (vcl, g); Pillie Bolling (vel, g) 
Atlanta, Ga. — April 19, 1930 
150301-1 / don’t like that 
150302-1 She’s got anice line 
omit Pillie Bolling 
Atlanta, Ga. — April 20, 1930 


150304-2 Barefoot Bill’s hardluck blues 
150305-1 One more time 


RED HOT OLE MAN MOSE (Moses Mason) (vcl, probably bj) 
Chicago — c, January 1928 
20302-3. Shrimp man 


DADDY STOVEPIPE (Johnny Watson) (vcl, hea, g) 
Richmond, Ind — May 10, 1924 

11861-A Sundown blues 

11862-A Stove pipe blues 


CLIFFORD GIBSON (vcl, g) 

Long Island City — c.June 1929 
482-A Beat you doing it 
ED BELL (vel, g); Barefoot Bill (g) 

Atlanta, Ga — December 4, 1930 
151037-2 Carry it back home 
151038-2 She’s a fool gal 


BEN CURRY (vcl, mand, bj); Marshall Owens (g); King Solomon 
Hill (hea) 

Grafton, Wis. — c. January 1932 
L-1236-2 Fat mouth blues 


SONNY SCOTT (vel, g) 
New York City — July 18, 1933 
13572-1 Red Cross blues 


BIRMINGHAM JUG BAND: 
Jaybird Coleman (hca); Joe Williams, One-Armed Dave, Dr.Scott, 
Bogus Ben Covington (g, mand); ‘‘Honeycup” (jig); “New Orleans 
Slide’’ (wbd) 

Atlanta, Ga — December 11, 1930 
404679-B_ Cane break blues 
404684-B Kickin’ mule blues 


BLIND BOGUS BEN COVINGTON (vel, hea, bjo) 
Chicago — October 9, 1928 
It’s a fight like that 
Boodle-de-bum-bum 
JitSorrens @ RL-325 (41/-) 


C-4630 
C-4631 


IT’S OFTEN STATED that Alabama produced 

no recognisable blues style. | don’t see that this 
is either significant or important, but on the evidence of these re- 
cordings,it’s probably true. Most consistent are Barefoot Bill, 
Pillie Bolling and Ed Bell. Of the three, Barefoot Bill is the most 
striking; a decade ago | reissued his Bad boy and received some 
comments about that item which their authors would probably 
prefer to forget. Hard luck is very like it, and has that jail-house 
melancholy which is characteristic of most of his titles. The Pillie 
Bolling duets are versions of Tight like that — country interpre- 
tations of Tampa Red and Georgia Tom with similar harmonising. 
Ed Bell’s a little rougher, with Foo/ ga/ being a curiously petulant 
piece of hokum. Again Barefoot Bill’s distinctive guitar imparts 
a special quality to these half dozen titles. More sophisticated is 
Clifford Gibson — but why include him in an Alabama anthology 
(Kentucky with St.Louis associations)? Here he sounds more than 
alittle like Lonnie Johnson. Sonny Scott is also an accomplished 
musician but his voice is harder than Walter Roland, whose Red 
cross blues he sings in one of the several variants produced by the 
Birmingham singers. 
The remaining singers are ‘folk’ with more authenticity than com- 
petence. Ben Curry, allegedly accompanied by an all-star group of 
Marshall Owens and King Solomon Hill, which | very much doubt, 
puts in a rough and raggedy song not helped by his banjo. Even so 
his banjo isn’t as limited as Blind Ben Covington’s. Covington was a 
fake blind man and interesting for that reason, but he was some- 
thing of a fake musician too. Boodle has some elementary banjo 
strumming and some strident blue harmonica; Fight, predictably 
is another Tight like that. The attractive bunch of pseudonyms 
provided by Big Joe Williams for the Birmingham Jug Band cover 
the identity of some fairly primitive musicians who together make 
a rather exciting sound. Kicking mule, freely adapted from a white 
banjo tune, is played with a ferocity that makes the Memphis Jug 
Band sound positively polite. Another primitive was Daddy Stove- 
pipe who was playing in pretty much the same way thirty-five 
years after these recordings were made. Extremely early recordings 


for folk blues, they are suggestive of what blues of the early part 
of the century might have sounded like. Moses Mason, on the 
other hand, doesn’t seem to quite fit in a blues setting at all — 
Shrimp man has echoes of a street cry rather than antipations of 
Dead shrimp. \ndicative of the ‘early’ character of many of these 
recordings is the fact that several have banjo accompaniments. For 
the blues historian a fascinating set; for the casual collector — 
listen first. PAUL OLIVER 


THE EAST COAST STATES VOL.2. 
SYLVESTER WEAVER (g) 
New York City —c.June 1, 1924 
I’m busy and you can’t come in 
New York City — April 13, 1927 
80727-A Guitar rag 


CURLEY WEAVER (vcl,g); Blind Willie McTell (g) 
Chicago — April 23, 1935 

C-9940-A Oh lawdy Mama 

C-9943-A Fried pie blues 


BLIND WILLIE McTell (vcl,g) 
Chicago — April 25, 1935 
C-9959-A Hillbilly Willie’s blues 
JULIUS DANIELS (vcl, g); Bubba Lee Torrence (g) 
Atlanta, Ga — February 19, 1927 
37931-2 My mama was a sailor 
37934-1 I’m gonna tell God how you're doin’ 


WILLIE BAKER (vel, 9) 
Richmond, Ind — March 11, 1929 
14892 Bad luck moon 


VIRGIL CHILDERS (vel, g) 
Charlotte, NC — January 25, 1938 
018711-1 Travelin’ man 
018712-1 Preacher and the bear 
BARBECUE BOB (Robert Hicks) (vel, g) 
New York City — June 16, 1927 
144281-2 Poor boy a long ways from home 
JIM BAXTER (vcl, 9); Andrew Baxter (vin) 
Charlotte, NC — August 9, 1927 
39785-1__—K.C. railroad blues 
LUKE JORDAN (vel, g) 
Charlotte, NC — August 16, 1927 


72591-A 


39820-2 Pick poor robin clean 
39821-2 Cocaine blues 
39822-1 Traveling coon 


TOO LITTLE research has been done in the 

eastern South and this excellent collection gives 
a fair indication of the range of music being played in the years 
following Odum and Johnson's published works, the last for 
over forty years to give much attention to the region, The record 
starts with a version of Keep a-knockin’ by the earliest blues 
guitarist on wax, Sylvester Weaver. It’s a gentle, mediu m-paced 
track, and Guitar rag played with a slide is even better, Curley 
Weaver was apparently unrelated; his Oh /awdy Mama is close in 
sound to the work of Buddy Moss, It’s interesting how much more 
‘modern’ his tracks sound, though recorded only a few years after 
his namesake’s. Such conclusions as to date, or provenance for 
that matter, can be suspect. The most recent recording here — 
Virgil Childer’s record from 1938 has in Travelin’ man a favourite 
‘coon song’ of the nineteenth century and Joe Arzonia’s composi- 
tion of 1904, Preacher and the Bear, Consistent to the region, 
Arzonia (a pseudonym) came from Philadelphia. Among other 
items that cross the colour line Blind Willie McTell’s Hi//billy 
Willie’s blues is interesting not only because of his acknowledg- 
ment to the parallel white tradition but also because it is a version 
of Sugar babe (or Crawdad hole), considered by some authorities 
to be black in origin anyway. 
One can be deceived by titles — I’d fully expected My Mama was a 
sailor would be another ‘white’ item (with Barnacle Bill in mind); 
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: Saydisc/Roots @ RL326 (41/-) 


it turns out to be a solid blues with nicely integrated two guitar 
accompaniment — not too smooth. Willie Baker’s Bad /uck is 
guttier though, in the heavy manner of Charlie Lincoln, whose 
brother, Barbecue Bob, plays a classic Poor boy — perhaps the 
finest version of this early standard. Joe Linthecome is a bit 
daunting, but interesting because blues on the ukelele is a rare 
(fortunately) experience. Andrew and Jim Baxter’s K.C. Railroad 
is the same theme as the Memphis Jug Band’s superior K.C. moan. 
Although this too, is a blues ‘standard’ | feel pretty certain that the 
Jug Band’s recording was directly based on the Baxter’s. Finally, 
that exceptional singer Luke Jordan. It’s hard to define why his 
Travelin’ coon is so superior to the Childers, but the purity of the 
singing, the accuracy of the timing, and the delicate austerity of 
the performance are unequalled. My favourite by Luke Jordan is 
Pick poor Robin clean and it's a delight to have it on Ip. The record 
wasn’t quite as clean as poor robin, and other tracks suffer from a 
high level of hiss. But some of these items are exceptionally rare 
and the listening is never uncomfortable. Definitely one to buy. 
PAUL OLIVER 


GREAT HARMONICA PLAYERS VOL.1. 
BLUES BIRDHEAD (hca); unknown (p) 

Richmond, Va — October 13, 1929 
403111A Mean low blues 
403112A Harmonica blues 


PALMER MCABEE (hca, vel) 

Atlanta, Ga — February 21, 1928 
41929-2 Lost boy blues 
41930-2 McAbee’s railroad piece 


WILLIAM FRANCIS AND RICHARD SOWELL (g and hca duet) 
Probably Chicago — c, February 28, 1927 
1090-A John Henry blues 
1090-B Roubin blues 
GEORGE “BULLET” WILLIAMS (hca, with speech) 
Chicago — c. May 1928 
20596-1 Middlin’ blues 
NOAH LEWIS (hea) 
Memphis, Tenn — October 2, 1929 
56337-2. Chickasaw special 
SLIM BARTON (g); EDDIE MAPP (hca) 
Long Island City — C.May, 1929 
469-A I'm hot like that 
470-A Careless love 


DE FORD BAILEY (hca) 

Nashville, Tenn — October 2, 1928 
47112-1 Ice water blues 
47116-1 Davidson county blues 


THE TWO SPADES: 
Herbert Leonard (hca); Harry Mays (bj, uke) 
New York City — March 25, 1925 
140462-1 Meddlin’ with the blues 
140463-2 Harmonica blues 


JAYBIRD COLEMAN (vcl, hca) 

Birmingham, Ala — c. August 3, 1927 

I'm sick and tired of tellin’ you to wiggle that 
thing 

WHISTLIN’ PETE AND DADDY STOVEPIPE: 

Johnny Watson (vel, hea, g); Whistlin’ Pete 

Birmingham, Ala — c. July 13, 1927 

Black snake blues 

Saydisc/Roots © RL-320 (41/-) 

HOW MUCH DID country musicians absorb 
from jazz? The question has often crossed my 
mind, and does again when listening to Blues Birdhead, whose 
Mean low blues keeps on striking familiar echoes. It’s a Morton 
kind of theme, including the double-time spurts — in fact, it’s 
almost Deep creek, But then, | doubt that Blues Birdhead is a folk 
musician at all, any more than Herbert Leonard. Both play a Har- 
monica blues and though they are not the same | wouldn’t be 
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GEX-770-A 


GEX-729-A 


surprised if Leonard js Birdhead. In his fairly straight playing and 
conventional phrasing he seems to be faking the blues, though it’s 
his bad luck to be saddled with Harry May’s banjo-uke which 
would inhibit any inspiration. Compare these players with George 
‘Bullet’ Williams, whose sour-toned, overblown harp breaks all the 
rules but is stimulating to hear. Or again, Noah Lewis. Lewis plays 
a train blues, Chickasaw special, with warmth and feeling. Of course 
the train theme is a gift on the harmonica but Noah Lewis manages 
to invest some new ideas into a cliche of the harp. Both McAbee’s 
items are also train blues of similar character, attractively played. 
Another, less expected train blues is Davison County by De Ford 
Bailey which is aharmonica version of the old Charles Davenport 
theme, Cow cow blues, |t seems safe to assume that Bailey’s inter- 
pretation was the incentive to Jed Davenport to attempt the same 
item just a year later. Bailey made a small number of records in 
1927 and '28, but though he played on Grand O!’ Opry as the only 
black performer for forty years he didn’t record again. This is a 
genre in which black and white traditions merge very easily, | 
assume that Francis and Sowell are black musicians but John 
Henry is a theme common to both communities and this could 
very easily be drawn from either tradition. 

The final items were recorded by Gennett on location in Alabama 
where Jaybird Coleman made his extraordinary Sick and tired, an 
item which seems a transcription from holler to harmonica. There 
is a refrain to his blues which suggests otherwise, but the manner 
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of singing, and the interlocking of the harmonica phrases, strongly 
recall field call techniques. Black snake blues by Daddy Stovepipe 
is a tantalising track, It is derived not from the Victoria Spivey 
blues but from Blind Lemon Jefferson’s, and is played on twelve- 
string guitar. It strongly calls to mind Leadbelly’s version of the 
same blues made some years later, even to the descending phrases 
on the guitar. Any ideas how that came about? An interesting 
collection, but for addicts only, I’d say. PAUL OLIVER 


SON HOUSE 
THE VOCAL INTENSITY OF SON HOUSE: 
Son House (vel, g) 

New York City — September 22-24, 1969 
Son’s blues :: Yonder comes my mother-1 :: Shetland pony 
blues :: Preachin’ the blues :: Empire State Express :: Never 
mind people grinnin’ in your face-2 :: Sun goin’ down 
1-unaccompanied vcl; 2-unaccompanied vel, with Evie House 
(tamb) 

Saydisc/Roots SL-504 (41/-) 

TO SOMEONE acquainted with Son House’s 

history and his old recordings this album is 
simply sad; to the less knowledgeable enthusiast, who has only 
heard his name reverently whispered, it could be quite shocking. 
It lasts for 54 agonizing minutes, and an unkind but discographi- 
cally precise reviewer would add to ‘vel’ a string of other 
descriptions — throat-clearing, wheezing, and so forth. Possibly 
the most harrowing performance is Sun goin’ down, with which 
the record staggers to an end! fndeed, the world might be coming 
to an end too, the sun goes down so slowly. Already one’s 
sympathies have been strained intolerably by the twenty-minute 
opener, Son’s blues; | suppose one must admit that by this arrange- 
ment Roots are laying Son’s cards on the table, but it’s hard not 
to feel that they’re also throwing them in. There are flashes of 
Son's original skill, but they only light up the ravages of old age 
and fading memories. The songs, of course, are more or less the 
same old songs, worn thin by overuse and deprived of their 
meaning by the passing decades. 
Books, with age, become yellow and fragile, and are removed to 
an attic, beautiful women turn to crones, and hide their faces. A 
musicians’ skill grows old and tired, too — but perhaps one ought 
not to draw a parallel about it, when the man needs sustinence 
and deserves even belated thanks for what he has created. All the 
same, | think this is a piteous commemoration of what Son House 
once was; perhaps even — in the rigour of the term — an indecent 
one. Son, on a stage in front of you, is at the very least a man with 
dignity; but this record is a dehumanized thing. TONY RUSSELL 


MEMPHIS BLUES VOL.1 
JOHNSON BOYS: 
T.C. Johnson (g); Matthew Prater (mand) 

Memphis, Tenn — February 15, 1928 
400244-A Prater blues 
FRANK STOKES (vcl, g); Dan Sane (g) 

Memphis, Tenn — August 30, 1928 
45452-1 = “Tain’t nobody’s business if | do, Part 1 
OLLIE RUPERT (vcl, g); probably Henry Spaulding (g); unknown 
jew’s-harp 

Memphis, Tenn — February 18, 1927 
37963-2 = / raised my window and looked at the risin’ sun 
37964-2 Ain't goin’ to be you low down dog 
HAMBONE WILLIE NEWBERN (vcl, g) 

Atlanta, Ga — March 13, 1929 
402295-A She could toodle-oo 
WILLIAM AND VERSEY SMITH (vcl, duet, probably own g, 
tamb) 

Chicago, — C. August 1927 
4686 Everybody help the boys come home 
FURRY LEWIS (vcl, g) unknown mand. 

probably New York City — c. May 25, 1927 


1115 Mr. Furry’s blues 
Mand, out Memphis, Tenn — August 28, 1928 
45428-2 Mistreatin’ Mama 


ALLEN SHAW (vcl, g); Memphis Willie B. (g) 
New York City — September 17, 1934 
15967-1 /couldn’t help it 


TOM DICKSON (vcl, g) 
probably Memphis, Tenn — February 27, 1928 
400356-B Worry blues 


SLEEPY JOHN ESTES (vcl, g); Jab Jones (p); James “Yank” Rachel 
(mand) 
Memphis, Tenn — May 21, 1930 
59967 Whatcha doin’? 
59968 Poor John blues 


ROSIE MAE MOORE (vcl); unknown g 
Memphis, Tenn — February 3, 1928 
41832-2 School girl blues 


JIM JACKSON (vel, g) 
Memphis, Tenn — February 14, 1928 
41904-2 Bootlegging blues 


CAROLINA PEANUT BOYS (Memphis Jug Band): 
probably Charlie Nickerson (vcl); Will Shade (hca); Charlie Burse 
(vel, g); Vol Stevens (mand) 

Memphis, Tenn — November 28, 1930 
Move that thing 
You got me rollin’ 

Saydisc/Roots @ RL-323 (41/-) 

MEMPHIS IS TO blues much as New Orleans 

is to jazz but has not received comparable re- 
search. At least, not until recently, but several blues hunters have 
been trying to repair matters, including the Swedish enthusiast 
Bengt Olsson, whose book on Memphis Blues and Jug Bands now 
being completed, should fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge. 
Not all of them, | suspect, for Memphis was rich in musical tra- 
ditions related to the blues for more than six decades. This 
catholic selection of items, most of which were recorded on loca- 
tion in the city, gives a very good impression of their variety and 
quality. Speculations on the periods these examples represent are 
naturally uncertain: Frank Stokes’s ’Tain’t nobody’s business 
could derive from the Bessie Smith record of 1923, but the beauti- 
fully integrated two guitar accompaniment suggests an earlier 
style. It is interesting to note how many guitar duet accompani- 
ments figure in Memphis blues, or the use of guitar and mandolin. 
The Johnson boys Prater blues is one of the latter, with clear inter- 
locking of the parts, if rather conventional blues phrasing. It is as 
if the players were learning the blues rather as a new theme, and 
the presence of instrumental rags (like Easy winner) in their dis- 
cography seems to lend support to this. Hambone Willie Newbern’s 
Toodle-oo is an oddity with a vaudeville character given elemental 
colour by his rasping voice, while the even more abrasive William 
and Versey Smith sing a song which quite evidently related to the 
end of the World War. 


Though the Carolina Peanut Boys (the Memphis Jug Band under a 
pseudonym for no very good reason seeing they were still recording 
for Victor), played one of their more obvious themes in Move that 
thing, the spirit and humour is infectious. Nevertheless, the two 
tracks by Sleepy John Estes with Rachel and Jab Jones rank, in 

my view, among the very best of all juke band recordings; there’s 

a stomping beat and a rattling combination of piano and mandolin 
which is really exceptional. 

Blues proper are represented on the distaff side by Ollie Rupert and 
Rosie Mae Moore, both having almost identically hard, nasal 

voices. The jew’s harp on the Ollie Rupert tracks is, | think, the only 
one on a blues record until Sonny Terry’s Folkways album featuring 
the instrument. Too little was recorded of Allen Shaw, and nothing 
is known of Tom Dickson of the two-word titles; both examples are 
very fine. Jim Jackson is his familiar self, and so is Furry Lewis 

on Mr Furry’s blues, But on Mistreatin’ Mama he plays exception- 
ally well — his best guitar work and a real surprise, But there’s 
plenty of pleasant surprises on this record. PAUL OLIVER 
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Cotton Club Days 
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Cotton Club Days 
Vol3 


East St. Louis Toodle-oo : Birmingham 
Breakdown : Song of the Cotton Field: 
Soliloquy : Yellow Dog Blues: Tishomingo 
Blues : Awful sad : Jazz convulsions; Mood 
Indigo : Rockin’ Chair: Twelfth Street Rag: 
Is that Religion 
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Cotton Club Days 
Vol.2 


Tiger Rag : Louisiana : Take it easy : Black 


Beauty : Accordian Joe: When you're smiling : 


Runnin’ Wild : The Wang Wang Blues: 
Oklahoma Stomp: Six or seven times : Double 
check stomp : Creole Rhapsody 
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Ace of Hearts Records 
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Cotton Club Days 


Cotton Club Stomp: Harlem Flat Blues: Wall 
Street Wail: Doing the Voom Voom: Rent 
Party Blues: Jolly Wog: Black and Tan 
Fantasy : East St. Louis Toodle-oo0: Goin’ nuts: 
Home again Biues: Paducah: Birmingham 
Breakdown 
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ONARD HiBBS, who is responsible for the presentation. 
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